ANNALS OF IOWA 


Vou. XIII, No. 3 Des Mornes, January, 1922 Tuirp Series 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION IN ITS 
RELATION TO IOWA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY? 


[Continued from the October number | 


The party had now reached a place so near the southwest cor- 
ner of the present state of Iowa that during the day they passed 
that point. We quote from the journal: 


July 18th Wednesday 1804—a fair morning the river falling fast. Set 
out this morning at Sun rise under a Gentle Breeze from the S. E. by 
S passing over the Prarie, at about 3 Miles we passed the head of the 
Island L. S.2 called by the French Chauve or Bald pate opposit the 
middle of (1)* this Island the creek* on the S. S. is nearest the river. 
In high water an Island is formed in the bend above the last (2). Meas- 
ured the Current and found that in forty one Seconds it run 50 fathom 
but little timber is to be Seen except in the Low points on Islands & on 
creeks, the Groth of timber is generally Cotton Mulberry Elm Sycomcre 
&c. &c. passed a Island on the 2d, point to the S. S. opposit the water 
(3) when high passes out in the Plain. oppsed this Island on the L. S. 
the hills jut to the river (4) this Hill has Sliped from the top which 
forms a Bluff above & 200 foot above the water, about %4 of a mile in 
length & about 200 feet in Depth, has Sliped into the river, it is Com- 
posed of Sand Stone intermixed with an indiffert. Iron ore near the 
bottom or next to the water is a Soft Slate Stone, Some pebble is also 


1As announced in the October number our pian is, that when in the progress 
of the narrative the expedition reaches the border of what is now the state of 
Towa, to quote verbatim the text of the Lewis and Clark journal as set out in the 
“Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes. etc.,’’ by Reuben Gold Thwaites, published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York, 1904, accompanying those quotations with abstracts and quotations 
from the “History of the Expedition of Lewis and Clark,” by Elliott Coues, pub: 
lished by Francis P. Harper, New York, 1893, and with information from other 
sources, all in the form of footnotes. These entries in the journal made each day 
as they proceeded up the west border of what is now Iowa were all mude, 
according to Thwaites, by Captain Clark.—Kditor. 


_ 2In the journal they use the abbreviation “L. S.” for the nautical term, 
‘“larboard side,” where a landsman would say “eft side,” and ‘‘S. S.” for “‘star- 
board side,” or “right side.’’—Kditor. 

8These numbers in parentheses indicate the locations alluded to in the 
“Course, Distance and References” table set out at the end of each day’s 
journal.—Kditor. 


$The Nishnabotna,—Coues, Yol, I, p. 48, 
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intirmixt. We passed a verry bad Sand bar and incamped® on the L. S. 
at the lower point of the Oven Islands & opposit the Prarie, Calld. by 
the french Four le tourtere [Baker's Oven]. Saw a Dog nearly Starved 
on the bank, gave him som meet, he would not follow, our hunters killed 
2 Deer to day. 


Course distance & reffers. July 18th 
N. 28° W. 33, Ms. to a Curve in the bank passed a bend of the Isd. (& 
Several Sand bars (1) 
S. 28° W 3%, Ms. to pt. on S. S. psd. the head of the Isd. on L. S. (one 
back in bend (2) 
S. 832° W. % MI. on S. pt. psd. a Sand bar 
S. 88° W. ¥% MI. on S. S. Wind S. W. 
N 55° W 4% MI. on S. S. 
N. 48° W 21% Mls. to a pt. on L. S. psd. a Sand bar L. S. 
N 64° W 214 Ms. to a pt. on S. S. low banks on L. S. (2)an Isd. S.S. (3) 
N 50° W 3 Ms. toa pt. on S. S. opsd. a red bank on L. S. Some Iron 
4 
N. 8° E 1% tac to pt. on L. S. opsd. a Small Isld. in the river one 
(above (5) 
18 
The Creummoter too Slow 6 minits 51 seconds & 6/10 altitude of 
the North Star * last night at 10 h - 23 m - 18 s was 81° -9’ -15”".6 


July 19th Thursday 1804—Set out early passed between two small 
Islands, one in the Middle of the river, the other close on the L. S. 
opposit a prarie S. S. called (1) by the french Four le tourtre, The 
Bakers oven Islands. passed (2) Some high clift 414 Miles above the 
Islands on the L. S. of yellow earth passed Several Sandbars, that 
[were] wide and at one place verry Shallow (two Small butifull runs 
falls into the river near each other at this Clift, a Deer Lick 200 yards 
up the Lowest of those runs head at no great distance in the plains and 
pass thro: Scirts [skirts] of timber to the river. In my walk on Shore 
I found Some ore in the bank above those runs which I take to be Iron 
ore, (3) at this place the Side of the hills has sliped about half way into 
the river for % of a Mile forming a Clift from the top of the hill above. 
In the first bend to the right passed a Small Isiand a Sand bar opposit, 
worthey of remark as We approach this great River Platt the Sand 
bars much more numerous and the quick or moveing Sands much worst 
than they were below at the places where Praries approach the river, 
it is verry wide those places being much easier to wash & under mine 
than the Wood Land’s. (4) passed a Willow Isd. situated near the 
middle of the river, and a large Sand makeing out from the S. S. a 


5Coues says the camping place that night was “in 
little below Nebraska City.—-Cones, Vol. , p. 48, Cte, Coan ae 


6Thwaites, Vol, I, Part I, pp. 83-4. 
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Deep bend to the L. S. we camped at the head of this Island on the 
Starboard Side of it,7 Hunters Killed Two Deer. Saw great numbers 
of young Gees, River falling a little. 
Course Distance & refrs. July 19th. 
North ¥, of a Ml. to Lowr. pt. of a Isd. L. S. (1) 
N 10° W 1¥, Ms. to pt. on L. S. sand bar psd. Isd. (1) 
N. 45° W 1 Ml. on the L. S. a sand bar on GS. S. 
N 85° W.2 Ms. to pt. on S. S. opsd. High land (2) 
N 82° W. % ML. to the Mo: of a run in bend L. S. (3) 
N 13° W. 2% Ms. to pt. L. S. psd. sliped bank (3) (a Island on S. S. 
a run L. S. 
N 54° W.3 Ms. to a pt. on S. S. opsd. Some Clifts passd. a Wilo. 
Iss. in a Deep bend on the L. S. a Sand bar S. S. (4)8 

July 20th, Friday 1804—a cool morning passed a large Willow Island 
(1) on the S. S. and the mouth of Creek about 25 yds wide on the L. S. 
called by the french ’Eue que [L’Eau qui] pleure, or the Water which 
ery’s [weeping water],® this Creek falls into the river above a Clift of 
brown Clay opposit the Willow Island, I went out above the mouth of 
this Creek and walked the greater part of the day thro: Plains inter- 
spersed with small Groves of Timber on the branches, and some scat- 
tering trees about the heads of the runs, I Killed a verry large yellow 
Wolf, The Soil of those Praries appears rich’? but much Parched with 
the frequent fires. after I returned to the Boat we proceeded around a 
large Sand bar makeing out from the L. S. opsd. a fountain of water 
comeing out of a hill L. S. and affording water Sufficient to turn a mill. 
The Praries as far as I was out appeared to be well watered, with small 
Streems of running water’! Serjt. Pryor & Jo. Fields brought in two 
Deer this evening. a verry Pleasent Breeze from the N. W all night. 
river falling a little. It is worthey of observation to mention that 
our Party has been much healthier on the Voyage than parties of the 
same number is in any other Situation. Tumers have been troublesom 


to them all.1? 


7A little above the present site of Nebraska City, Nebraska, near the bound: 
- ary between Cass_and Otoe Counties, Nebraska; on the other hand is Fremont 
County, Iowa.”—Coues, Vol. I, p. 49. 


8Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 84-5. 

9Weeping Water, the “stream which makes into the Missouri at the junction 
of Otoe and Cass Counties.””—Coues, Vol. I, p. 50. 

10“On the north[east] is a similar prairie country.’’-—Coues, Vol. I, p. 50. 

11ff¥ere is also a certain Five Barrel creek on the north[east] not noticed in 
our text but so named on Nicollett’s and on Owen's map. * * * a creek on 
the right hand (in Iowa) marked Kegg creek on Owen’s map and Keg creek on 
Lieu. G. K. Warren’s (about 1859); it retains the latter name.’’—Coues, Vol. I. 
p. 50. Keg Creek flows past Glenwood and Pacific Junction into the Missouri 
some eight miles below the mouth of the Platte.—Editor. 

12“For a month past the party have been troubled with boils, and occasionally 
with dysentery. These were large tumors, which broke out under the arms, on 
the legs, and generally in the parts most exposed to action, which sometimes 
became too painful to permit the men to work. After remaining some days, 
they disappeared without any assistance, except a poultice of the bark of the 
elm, or of Indian meal. This disorder, which we ascribe to the muddiness of the 
river water, has not affected the general health of the party, which is quite ag 
good as, if not better than, that of the same number of men in any other sit 
uation.’’—Coues, Vol. I, p. 50. 
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Course Distance & refrs. July 20th. 
N 18° E 3 Ms. toa pt. on L. S. psd. a Wil: Isd. on S. S. a Creek 
on, SCR) 
N. 48° E 2% Ms. to a pt. on S. S. of an Isld. opsd. the upr pt. on 2d. 
Isd. which is divided from it by a narrow Chanl. a 
Deep bend to S. S. 
N. 5° W 3. Ms. to a Lbd. pt. of an Island 
North 6 Ms. to a pt. of an Isd. on L. S. of sm. 
N 18° W 3% Ms. to a pt. on L S. high Land psd. the head of an Isd. 
above is a large Sand bar on L. S. (2) 
18 
From this evenings encampment? a man may walk to the Pani 
[Pawnee] Village on the S bank of the Platt River in two days, and to 
the Otteaus in one day, all those Indians are Situated on the South Bank 
of the Platt River, as those Indians are now out in the Praries following 
& Hunting the buffalow, I fear we will not see them.’ 


July 21st Satturday 1804—Set out early under a gentle breeze from 
the S. E. proceeded on verry well, passed (1) a willow Island on 
the L. S. opposit a bad Sand bar, Some high lands covered with timber 
L. S. in this hill is limestone and semented rock of shels &e (2) in high 
water the opposit Side is cut thro: by several Small channels, forming 
Small Islands, a large Sand bar opposit the Hill, at 7 oClock the wind 
luled and it Commns’d raining, arrived at the lower Mouth of the Great 
River Platt!® at 10 oClock, (about 8 ms. above the Hill of wood land) 
the Same range of High land continus within % of a mile of the Mouth 
below This Great river being much more rapid than the Missourie 
forces its Current against the opposit Shore. The Current of this river 
comes with great velosity roleing its Sands into the Missouri, filling up 
its Bead & Compelling it to incroach on the S [North] Shore. we found 
great dificuelty in passing around the Sand at the Mouth of this River. 
Capt. Lewis and Myself with 6 men in a perogue went up this Great 
river Platt about 2 [one] Miles, found the Current verry rapid roleing 
over Sands, passing through different Channels none of them more than 
five or Six feet deep, about 900 [600] yards Wide at the Mouth, I am 
told by one of our Party who wintered two winters on this river, that 
“it is much wider above, and does not rise more than five or six feet” 
Spreds verry wide [with many small islands scattered thro’ it,] and 


18This camp was on the southern [western] shore. See Coues, Vol. I, p. 50. 
UThwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 85-6. 


15"The Platte is the great western tributary of the lower Missouri, draining 
most of Nebraska and portions of Wyoming and Colorado. * * * * * 

This point conventionally divides the lower from the upper Missouri. * * * * 
‘The river Platte is regarded by the navigators of the Missouri as a int of as 
much importance as the equinoctial line amongst mariners. All those who had not 
passed it before were required to be shaved, unless the could compromise the 
matter by a treat. Much merriment was nies on the occasion. From this 


we enter what is called the upper Missouri,’ \! 1 
Hare Caves Ve eta upp ssour rackenridge’s Journal, 1814, p. 
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from its rapidity & roleing Sands Cannot be navagated with Boats or 
Perogues. The Indians pass this river in Skin Boats which is flat and 
will not turn over. The Otteaus a Small nation reside on the South 
Side 10 Leagues up, the Panies on the Same Side 5 Leagues higher up. 
about 10 Leagues up this river on the S. Side a Small river Comes into 
the Platt Called Salt River, “the water So brackish that it Can’t be 
Drank ‘at Some Seasons, above this river & on the North Side a Small 
river falls into the platt Called Elk (Horn) River this river runs 
Parralal withe the Missouri. at 3 miles passed a Small river on the 
L. S. Called Papillion or Butterfly C: 18 yds wide a large Sand bar off 
the mouth, we proceeded on to get to a good place to Camp and Delay a 
fiew days, passed around this Sand bar: and Campd. for the night on 
the L. $.1¢ a verry hard wind from the N. W. I went on Shore S. Sa 
and proceeded up one mile thro: high Bottom land open a great num- 
ber of wolves about us this evening 


Course Distance & Refrs. July 21st. 
N. 22° W. 81% Ms. to a pt. S. S. opposit a Pt. of High land on the 
1b hs. 


N. 28° W. 61% Ms. to a pt. on S. S. psd. a Naked pt. & Wilw. Isl’d (1) 
on the L. S. & a high p. on L S. (2) 

N. 39° W. 3. Ms. toa pt. on S. S. just below the Platt river passd. 
a pt. on High Land covd. with wood L S. a Sd bar near 
the S. S. 

N. 8° W 2. Ms. to a point in the junction of the Platt & Mis- 
souri a verry extensive [View—Ed.] up the Platt 
West & Missourie North Passed many Sand bars in 
the Mouth Platt river 


15 Ms. to Platt.18 


July 22nd. Sunday 1804—Set out verry early with a view of Getting 
Some Situation above in time to take equal altitudes and take observa- 
tions, as .well as one Calculated to make our party Comfortable in a 
Situation where they Could receve the benefit of a Shade. passed a large 
Sand bar opposit a Small river on the L. S. at 3 miles above Platt 
Called Papillion, or Butterfly Creek a Sand bar & a Willow Island 
opposit a Creek 9 Ms. above the Platt on the S. S. Called Morqueton 
Creck!9 Prarie on both Sides of the river, Came too and formed a 
Camp on the S. S. above a Small Willow Island, and opposit the first 


16This' camp was on the Nebraska side and just above the mouth of the 
Platte.—Editor 

17The Iowa side and almost due west of the present city of Glenwood.— 
Editor. 

18Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 86-7. Aes 

19This i r see Coues, Vol. I, p. 53). Its source is in Shelby 
hog ey ee i bags through the sea? part of Pottawattamie County 
and enters the Missouri about two miles below the boundary between Potta- 
wattamie and Mills counties.—Editor. 
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Hill which approach the river on the L. S. and covered with timber 
of Oake Walnut Elm &c. &c.?° 

This being a good Situation and much nearer the Otteaus town than 
the Mouth of the Platt, we Concluded to delay at this place a fiew days 
and Send for Some of the Chiefs of that nation, to let them know of 
the Change of Government the wishes of our government to Cultivate 
friendship with them, the Objects of our journey and to present them 
with a flag and Some Small presents. 

Some of our Provisions in the French Perogue being wet it became 
necessary to Dry them a fiew days. wind hard from N W. five Deer 
Killed to day. the river rise a little. 

The Course & Distance from the Plate river to Camp N. 15° W. 10 
Miles, psd. 3 pts. L S. & 2 pts. S. S.22 


Camp White Catfish Nine [10] Miles above the Platt River, Monday 
the 23d. of July 1804—A fair morning Set a party to look for timber 
for Ores, two parties to hunt, at 11 oClock Sent off George Drewyer & 
Peter Crousett with some tobacco to invite the Otteaus if at their town 
and Panies if they saw them, to come and talk with us at our Camp 
&c. &c. (at this Season the Indians on this river are in the Praries 
hunting the Buffalow, but from some signs of hunters, near this place 
& the Plains being on fire near their towns induce a belief that they 
this nation have returned to get some Green Corn or roasting Ears) 
raised a flag Staff Sund and Dryed our provisions &c. I commence 
Coppying a Map of the river below to Send to the P. [President—Ed.] 
U. S. five Deer Killed to day one man with a tumer on his breast, 
Prepared our Camp the men put their arms in order Wind hard this 
afternoon from the N. W.?? 


Whitefish Camp 10 Ms. above Platt 24th of July 1804 Tuesday—a 
fair day the wind blows hard from the South, the Breezes which are 
verry frequent in this part of the Missouri is cool and refreshing. Sev- 
eral hunters out to day, but as the game of all kinds are Scerce only 
two Deer were brought in. I am much engaged drawing off a map, 
Capt. Lewis also much engaged in prepareing Papers to Send back by 
a perogue—which we intended to Send back from the river Platt?? ob- 
servations at this place makes the Lattitude 41° 8’ 19” North.24 


. 20This is the first time the party made camp on what is now Iowa soil. Of 
it Coues says, Vol. I, p 52, “The camp of this day, July 22d, is on the east side 
of the Missouri, by estimate ten miles above the Platte; it is therefore on or close 
Gaps Denndary apa — and ie ei aa co Cos., Ia., and nearly or about 
i istance below the present site of Council Bluff: ms 
remained there several days.—Editor. PP arn ist 
21Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 88. 


22Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 89. 


28Coues says, Vol. I, p. 54, that nothing was sent back to th - 
ever, until April 7, 1805. This would be from Fort Manian ceiGoen tt ee 


*4It is hard to reconcile this astronomical observation with the other . 
ings. Ten miles above the mouth of Platte River, past the mouth of the Mos: 
uito Creek, would apparently place the camp where Coues says it was, “on or 
close to the boundary between Mills and Pottawattamie Cos.” But 41° 3’ 19” 
is some six miles south of the line between the two counties.—Editor. 
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This evening Guthrege Cought a White Catfish, its eyes Small & tale 
much like that of a Dolfin.*5 

White Catfish Camp 25th of July Wednesday—a fair morning Several 
hunters out to day, at 2 oClock Drewyer & Peter returned from the 
Otteaw village, and informs that no Indians were at their towns, they 
saw Some fresh Signs of a Small party But Could not find them. in 
their rout to the Towns (which is about 18 miles West) they passed 
thro a open Prarie crossed Papillion or Butterfly Creek and a Small 
butifull river which run into the Plate a little below the Town called 
Corne de charf [corne de Cerf] or Elk Horn river this river is about 100 
yards wide with Clear water & a gravely Channel. wind from the S. E. 
two Deer killed to day 1 Turkey Several Grous*® Seen to day.?? 

Catfish which is White Camp—Z6th of July Thursday 1804—the wind 
Blustering and hard from the South all day which blowed the clouds of 
Sand in Such a manner that I could not complete my pan [plan] in the 
tent, the Boat roled in Such a manner that I could do nothing in that, 
& was Compessed [compelled] to go to the woods and combat with the 
Musquetors, I opened the Tumer of a man on the left breast, which 
discharged half a point [pint]. 

five Beaver Cough[t] near the Camp the flesh of which we made use 
of. This evening we found verry pleasant. only one Deer killed to day. 
The countrey back from Camp on the S. S. is a bottom of about five 
mile wide, one half the distance wood & the bals. plain high & Dry. 
The opposit Side a high Hill about 170 foot rock foundation Covd. with 
timber, back & below is a Plain.?® 

White Catfish Camp 10 ms. above Platt 27th of July Friday,—a small 
Shower of rain this morning, at 10 oClock Commence Loading the 
Boat & perogue, had all the ores completely fixed; Swam over the two 
remaining horses to the L. S. with the view of the Hunters going on that 
Side, after getting everry thing complete, we Set Sale under a gentle 
breeze from the South and proceeded on, passed a Island (formd. by a 
Pond fed by Springs) on the L. S. of high Land covered with timber, 
in the 2nd. bend to the right a large Sand Island in the river a high 
Prarie on the S. S. as we were Setting out to day one man Killed a 
Buck & another Cut his Knee verry bad. Camped in a Bend on the L. 
Side2® in a coops [copse] of Trees, a verry agreeable Breeze from the 
N. W. this evening. I killed a Deer in the Prarie and found the Mus- 
quitors so thick & troublesom that it was disagreeable and painfull to 
Continue a moment still. 


25Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 90. 

26These are the pinnated grouse, or prairie hen * * * * Tympa nuchus 
Americanus.”’—Coues, Vol. I, p. 54. 

27Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 90. 

28Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 90-1. 

29"Today’s camp is on the west side of the river, in Douglas Co., Neb.; and 
if 15 miles were made, ag said, the expedition is already past the present sites 
of Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia.—a point to be remembered in locating 
the ‘Council-bluff’? of our text.”’—Coues, Vol. I, p. 61. 
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Course & Distance. refrs. July the 27th. 


North 114% Ms. to a willow pt. on the L. S. 
West 2 Ms. to Sand pt. on S. S. opsd. a pond L. S. 
N. 10° E. 8 Ms. to pt. of W. L. S. psd. a large Sd. bar in the 
middle of the river 
N. 8° W. 4 Ms, to a pt. on S. S. opsd. Some Mounds [Ottos vil- 
lage old Ayauwaus v.] on the L. S. psd. Bluff S. S. 
N. 54° E. 41% Ms. to a pt. of wood land in a bend on L. S. psd. a 
pt. S. S. 
15 
I took one man R. Fields and walked on Shore with a view of exam- 
oning Som Mounds on the L. S. of the river those Mounds I found to 
be of Different hight Shape & Size, Some Composed of sand some earth 
& Sand, the highest next to the river all of which covered about 200 
acres of land, in a circular form, on the Side from the river a low 
bottom & small Pond. The Otteaus formerly lived here I did not get 
to the boat until after night.8° 


July the 28th Satturday 1804—Set out this morning early, the wind 
from the N. W. by N. a Dark Smokey Morning Some rain passed at 1 ml. 
a Bluff on the S. S.%! the first high land above the Nodaway approaching 
the river on that Side, a Island and Creek 15 yds. wide on the S. S. 
above this Bluff, as this Creek has no name call it Indian Knob Creek*? 
our party on Shore Came to the river and informs that they heard 
fireing to the S. W. below this High Land on the S. S. the Aiauway 
Indians formerly lived, below this old village about 5 miles passed Some 
Monds on the L. S. in a bend where the Otteauze Indians formerly lived, 
this Situation I examined, found it well situated for Defence, about 2 
or 300 acres of Land Covered with Mounds 


The flank came in & informed they heard two Guns to the S. W. the 
high land approaches in the Ist. bend to the left, we camped on the S. 
S.58 below the point of an Island, G Drewyer brought in a Missowrie 
Indian which he met with hunting in the Prarie This Indian is one of 
the fiew remaining of that nation, & lives with the Otteauz, his Camp 
about 4 Miles from the river, he informs that the ‘great gangue’ [body— 
Biddle] of the Nation were hunting the Buffalow in the Plains. his 


80Thwaites, Vol I, Part I, pp. 91-2 


S1At or near which was later buil _— 
Fee oS: ei r built a trading post, called Fort Croghan, 


’2Coues says this is Pigeon Creek, sometimes called Indian Creek see Coues. 
Vol. I, p. 61). It rises in Shelby County, runs through Harrison cae and 


the northwest part of Potta i 
Ry their eee wattamie County, and empties into the Missouri 


88The starboard side, right-hand, or east side. This is the second ti th 
camped on the Iowa side. The distance references in this day’s pees abo 


eg vent nearly six miles above the mouth of Pigeon Creek before camping.— 
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party was Small Consisting only of about 20 Lodges.’4 [Blank space in 
MS.] Miles further another Camp where there was a french man, who 
lived in the nation, this Indian appear’d Spritely, and appeared to 
make use of the Same pronouncation of the Osarge, Calling a Chief 
Inea 
Cours. Distance & reffers. July 28 
S. 32° E. 1. M1. on the L. Side to pt. of a Sand bar L. S. 
N. 10 W. % MIL. on the L. S. a High Bluff on the Stabd. S. above 
the old village of the Aiaouez, this High land the Ist. 
above Nordaway which approaches the river S. S. 


N. 80° W. 1% on the L. Side 

N. 77. W. 3 Ms. to a pt. on the L. S. psd. an Isd. & Indian Knob 
Creek S. S. 

N. 60 W. 3 Ms. to a pt. on the S. S. passed the aforesaid Island 
S. S. 

N. 60 W. % on the S. S. 

N. 63. E 2 Ms. toa point L. S. opsd. a Island in the M. river 


103,35 

July 29th Sunday 1804—Sent a french man la Liberty with the Indian 
to Otteauze Camp to envite the Indians to meet us on the river above. 
a Dark rainey morning wind from the W. N. W. rained all the last night. 
Set out at 5 oClock opposit the (1) Island, the bend to ‘the right or S. S. 
within 20 feet of Indian knob Creek, the water of this Creek is 5 feet 
higher than that of the River.%® passed the Isld. we stoped to Dine 
under Some high Trees near the high land on the L. S. in a fiew 
minits Cought three verry large Cat fish (3) one nearly white, those 
fish are in great plenty on the Sides of the river and verry fat, a 
quart of Oile Came out of the surpolous fat of one of those fish (4) 
above this high land & on the S. S. passed much falling timber ap- 
parently the ravages of a Dreddfull harican which had passed oblequely 
across the river from N. W. to S. E. about twelve months Since, many 
trees were broken off near the ground the trunks of which were sound 
and four feet in Diameter, (2) about % of a Ml. above the Island on 
the S. §. a Creek coms in Called Boyers R.37 this Creek is 25 yards wide, 


34'Ployd here says: ‘The Reasen this man Gives of His being with So Smal] 
a party is that He Has not Got Horses to Go in the Large Prairies after the 
Buflows but Stayes about the Town and River to Hunte the Elke to seporte 
thare famileys.’—Ed.”—Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 92. 

25Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 92-8. 

36That is, Indian Knob Creek (Pigeon Creek) at that point flows within 
twenty feet of the river, and is five feet higher than the river.—Editor. 

37A map of Wisconsin and JIowa territories, traced from_the Judson map 
of 1838, and numerous other old maps in possession of the Historical Depart 
ment of Iowa, show the Boyer River as having its source in Boyer Lake, since 
called Wall Lake, Sac County, Iowa. The fact, however, is Boyer River has 
its source in the south part of Buena Vista County, flows south through Sac 
County and passes some three miles west of Wall Lake and does not connect 


River then flows on through Crawford and Harrison counties and the corner of 
Pottawattamie before entering the Missouri. Coues says, Vol. I, p. 62, that the 
Boyer River was explored by Thomas Say in 1820, during Major Long’s ex- 
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one man in attempting to cross this Creek on a log let his gun fall in, 
R. Fields Dived & brought it up proceeded on to a Point on the S. S. 
and Camped.*® 


Course Distance & Refrs. July 29th. 


North %, of a Mile on the L. S. an Island on the right of the 
Course (1) 

N. 80° W. % MI. to a pt. on the L. Side passed Bowyers Creek 
S. S. (2) 

N. 85° W. 2 Ms. to a Wood in a bend on the L. S. below a Hill 

North 3, Ml. on the S. S. (3) 


N. 11° E. 3814 Ms. to a tree in the bend S. S. pased a Harican (4) 
N. 70° W. 2%% to a point of wood on the S. S. Camped S. S. 


10 39 


July 30th Monday 1804—Set out this morning early proceeded on to 
a clear open Prarie on the L. S. on a rise of about 70 feet higher than 
the bottom which is also a Prarie (both forming Bluffs to the river) 
of High Grass & Plumb bush Grapes &e and situated above high water, 
in a small Grove of timber at the foot of the Riseing Ground between 
these two preraries, and below the Bluffs of the high Prarie we Came 
too and formed a Camp,*? intending to waite the return of the french- 


man & Indians. the white horse which we found near the Kanzus river, 
Died Last night 


Course Distance &c. July 30th 
S. 82° W. 2 Ms. to a point of wood on the L. S. above a pt. on the 


L. S. and opsd. one on S. S. 


West 1¥, Ms. to the lower part of a Bluff & High Prarie on L. S. 
came too. 


3% 


pedition. He also says, ‘‘Three miles above its mouth, across the Missouri, in 
what is now Washington Co., Neb., Major Long established himself Sep. 18, 1819, 
and named the place Engineer Cantonement, the latitude of which he determined 
to be 41° 25’ 03.9". This spdt was a half mile below a trading post called 
a ths: * * *, and five miles below the Council-bluff of Lewis and Clark.” 
—Editor. 

>This is the third camp they made on the Iowa side, 
miles above the mouth of the Boyer River, and three miles below the place they 
landed next day and held council with the Indians. However, the windings of the 
river must be considered. These windings are shown by the ‘Course, Distance 
and Reference” table at the end of each day’s journal, showing each day's 
travel, and published herewith. Concerning these ‘windings of the river Coues 
in his edition of the journal says, Vol. I, pp. 62-8, “The Missouri is much more 
crooked since we passed the Platte, though generally speaking not so rapid; there 
is more of prairie, with less timber, * *." This winding course and the 


character of the soil cause the river to frequently change its channel, so the 
hil somedegn of the river in 1804 is in many places difficult to determine.— 


89Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 93-4, 


40Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 94, gives this footnote: “This camp is quite 
near Fort Calhoun.—k, E. Blackman (of Nebraska State Historical Soctery ae 
Fort Calhoun is in the southeast part of Washington County, Nebraska. ‘Or 
further discussion of the location of this camp, see note 50.—Kditor 


and was nearly nine 
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posted out our guard and sent out 4 men, Captn. Lewis & [I] went up 
the Bank and walked a Short Distance in the high Prarie this Prarie is 
Covered with Grass of 10 or 12 inches in hight, Soil of good quality & 
at the Distance of about a mile still further back the Countrey rises 
about 80 or 90 feet higher, and is one Continued Plain as fur as Can 
be seen, from the Bluff on the 2d. rise imediately above our Camp, the 
most butifull prospect of the River up & Down and the Countrey Opsd. 
prosented it Self which I ever beheld; The River meandering the open 
and butifull Plains, interspursed with Groves of timber, and each point 
Covered with Tall timber, Such as Willow Cotton sum Mulberry, Elm, 
Sucamore Lynn & ash (The Groves contain Hickory, Walnut, Coffee nut 
& Oake in addition) Two ranges of High Land parrelel to each other, 
and from 4 to 10 Miles Distant, between which the river & its bottoms 
are Contained. (from 70 to 300 feet high) 

Joseph Fields Killed and brought in an anamale Called by the 
French Brarow,!! and by the Panies Cho car tooch this Anamale Bur- 
rows in the Ground and feeds on Flesh, (Prarie Dogs) Bug & Vigatables’ 
“his Shape & Size is like that of a Beaver, his head mouth &c. is like 
a Dogs with Short Ears, his Tail and Hair like that of a Ground Hog, 
and longer; and lighter. his Interals like the interals of a Hog, his 
Skin, thick and loose, his Belly is White and the Hair Short, a white 
Streek from his nose to his Sholders. The toe nails of his fore feet is 
one Inch & % long, & feet large; the nails of his hind feet %4 of an Inch 
long, the hind feet Small and toes Crooked, his legs are short and when 
he moves Just sufficient to raise his body above the Ground He is of 
the Bear Species. We have his skin stuffed. 

Jo. & R. Fields did not return this evening, Several men with verry 
bad Boils. Cat fish is cought in any part of the river Turkeys Geese 
& a Beaver Killed & Cought every thing in prime order men in high 
Spirits. a fair Still evening Great no. Musquitors this evening*? 

July 31st Tuesday—a fair Day three Hunters out, Took Meridian 
altitude made the Lattd. 41°. 18’. 1” 5/10 N43 R. & Jo. Fields re- 
turned to Camp they Killed 3 Deer; The Horses Strayed off last night. 
Drewyer Killed a Buck one inch of fat on the ribs, R. & Jo. Fields re- 
turned without any meet haveing been in persuit of the horses. The 
Indians not yet arrived. Cought a young Beever alive which is already 
quite tame. Cought a Buffalow fish. The evening verry Cool, the 
Musqu[i]tors are yet troublesom.*4 

August the 1st 1804—a fair morning Despatched two men after the 
horses lost yesterday, one man back to the place from which the Mes- 
singer was Sent for the Ottoes to see if any Indians was or had 
been there sense our deptr he return’d and informed that no person 
had been there Sence we left it. The Prarie which is situated below 


41Said by Thwaites (Vol. I, Part I, p. 95) to be a badger (Taxidea Americana). 


42Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 94-5, 
43This observation was surely at fault. See note 50.—EKditor, 


-44Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 95-6. 
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our Camp is above the high water leavel and rich covered with Grass 
from 5 to 8 feet high interspersed with copse of Hazel, Plumbs, Cur- 
rents (like those of the U. S.) Rasberries & Grapes of Dift. Kinds. 
also producing a variety of Plants and flowers not common in the 
United States, two Kind of honeysuckle one which grows to a kind of a 
Srub Common about Harrodsburgh in Kentucky the other are not so 
large or tall and bears a flour in clusters short and of a light Pink 
colour, the leaves differ from any of the other Kinds in as much as 
the Lieves are destinct & does not surround the stalk as all other 
kind do. 

One Elk and three Deer Killed to day also two Beever Cought 

The wind rose at 10 oClock from the W. S. W. and blew a steady 
and agreeable Breeze all Day. 

The Musquitors verry troublesom this evening in the bottom. 

The Indians not yet arrived we fear Something amiss with our mes- 
senger or them.* 

August 2nd Thursday 1804—a verry pleasant Breeze from the S. E. 
The Two men Drewyer & Colter returned with the horses loaded with 
Elk, those horses they found about 12 miles in a Southerly Derection 
from Camp. 

The Countrey thro which they passed is Similar to what we see from 
Camp. one Beaver & a foot [of Beaver caught in trap] Cought this 
morning 

at Sunset Mr. Fairfong (Ottoe interpreter resident with them) and a 
pt. of Otteau & Missourie Nation Came to Camp, among those Indians 
6 were Chiefs, (not the principal Chiefs) Capt. Lewis & myself met 
those Indians & informed them we were glad to see them, and would 
speak to them tomorrow, Sent them Some rosted meat, Pork flour & 
meal, in return they sent us Water millions. every man on his Guard 
& ready for any thing. 

Three fat Bucks Killed this evening, the 4 qrs. of one weighed 147 
Ibs48 

August 3rd Friday 180{—Mad up a Small preasent for those people 
in perpotion to their Consiquence, also a package with a Meadle to ac- 
company a Speech for the Grand Chief after Brackfast we collected those 
Indians under an owning of our Main Sail, in presence of our Party 
paraded & Delivered a long Speech to them expressive of our journey 
the wishes of our Government, Some advice to them and Directions how 
they were to conduct themselves. The principal Chief for the Nation 
being absent, we Sent him the Speech flag Meadel & Some Cloathes. 
after hering what they had to say Delivered a Medal of Second Grade 
to one for the Ottos & one for the Missourie and present 4 medals of a 
third Grade to the inferior chiefs two for each tribe.47 (Those two parts 


45Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 96. 

Nak et Vol. I, Part I, p. 97. 

'Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 97, quotes Biddle to the effect 
tomiry mode of ery toe a chief was to place a medal around his neck. which 
is considered among his tribe as a proof of his consideration abroad,—Editor, — 


ee 
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of nations Ottos & Missouries now residing together is about 250 men 
the Ottoes composeing %d and Missouris 4 part) 

The names of the Chiefs made [we acknowledged] this day are as 
follows viz: 


Indian name English signfts. 

Ist We ar ruge nor Ottoe call’d Little Thief 
2 § Shon go ton go ~ is Big Horse 

) We- the-a Miss3 Hospatality 

{ Shon Guss can Ottoe White horse 

| Wau pe th M. 
3 {Ah ho ning ga M. 

| Baza cou ja. Ottoe 

| Ah hd né ga M. 


These Chiefs all Delivered a Speech, acknowledgeing their approba- 
tion to the Speech and promissing two prosue the advice & Derections 
given them that they wer happy to find that they had fathers which 
might be depended on &c. 

We gave them a Cannister of Powder and a Bottle of Whiskey and 
delivered a few presents to the whole, after giveing a Br. Cth. [Breech 
Cloth] some Paint guartering & a Meadell to those we made Chiefs, 
after Capt. Lewis’s Shooting the air gun a fiew Shots (which aston- 
ished those nativs) we Set out and proceeded on five miles on a Direct 
line passed a point on the S. S. & around a large Sand bar on the 
L. S. & Camped on the upper point,“ the Misquitors excessively trou- 
blesom this evening. Great appearance of wind and rain to the N. W. 
we prepare to rec’ve it, The man Liberty whome we Sent for the Ottoes 
has not Come up he left the Ottoes Town one Day before the Indians. 
This man has either tired his horse or, lost himself in the Plains Some 
Indians are to hunt for him.*® 

The Situation of our last Camp Councile Bluff or Handsome Prarie, 


48This camp was on the Nebraska side. See Coues, Vol. I, p. 66. 


49This Frenchman, Liberty, also mentioned in the journal of July 29, and of 
August 6, August 7, and August 17, never returned to them.—Editor. 


50The location of this camp where Lewis and Clark held the famous council 
with the Indians, has_been a subject of some controversy. The astronomical 
observation made on July 31, and recorded in the journal, 41° 18’ 15/10” is 
surely at fault. All the other evidence shows the location to be in the south- 
east part of what is now Washington County, Nebraska. The journal shows 
the expedition to be thirteen miles above the mouth of Pigéon Creek and eight 
miles above the mouth of Boyer River. Old maps (see American Atlas, pub: 
lished in 1823, by H. C. Carey and I. Lea, of Philadelphia) show this place, 
Council Bluff, on the west side of the river and at about the above indicated 
number of miles above the mouths of those streams, while Mr. Blackman, of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, already quoted in note 40, says the camp 
was near Fort Calhoun, which is in the southeast part of Washington County, 
Nebraska. Then (see note 37) Major Long’s observation at a point a little 
below this, and named Engineer Cantonement, which place is shown on the old 
maps, was 41° 25’ 03.9”. It looks like the true location of the camp at Council 
Bluff was nearer 41° 28’ than 41° 18’. Concerning the variations of the ob- 
servations made by Captain Lewis and the latitude as now shown on the maps, 
note the following from Mr. George E. Oliver, Civil Engineer of Onawa, Iowa, 
in a letter to the Historical Department of Iowa, dated February 12, 1922: 

“J have noticed that the observations of the expedition do not check with 
those shown on present maps, but I can see where there could be a variation of 
a few minutes. Note then in a few instances where observations are shown 
that there has been a correction to apply. Possibly they did not show in thely 
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(25 Days from this to Santafee) appears to be a verry proper place for 
a Tradeing establishment & fortification The Soil of the Bluff well 
adapted for Brick, Great deel of timber above in the two Points— 
many other advantages of a small nature. and I am told Senteral to 
Several nations viz. one Days march from the Ottoe Town, one Day & 
a half from the great Pania village, 2 days from the Mahar Towns, 
two 4, Days from the Loups village, & convenient to the Countrey thro: 
which Bands of the Soux [rove &] hunt. perhaps no other Situation is 
as well Calculated for a Tradeing establishment. 
The air is pure and helthy so far as we can judge. 
Course of Augt. 3rd. 

N. 5° E 5 Ms. to a pt. on L. S. psd. a pt. on the S. S. & a Sand bar 

L. §.54 

August 4th Satturday—Set out early. (at 7 oClock last night we had 
a violent wind from the N. W. Some little rain succeeded, the wind 
lasted with violence for one hour after the wind it was clear screen 
and cool all night.) proceeded on passed thro between Snags which 
was quit across the River the Channel confined within 200 yards one 
side [S. S.] a Sand pt. the other a Bend, the Banks washing away & 
trees falling in constantly for 1 mile, above this place is the rimains of 
an old Tradeing establishment L. S. where Petr. Crusett one of our 
hands stayed two years & traded with the Mahars a Short distance 
above is a Creek (3) the out let of three Ponds, comunicateing with 
each other, those Ponds or rether Lakes are fed by Springs & Small 
runs from the hills. (2) a large Sand Island opposit this Creek, Makeing 
out from the L. Point, from the Camp of last night to this Creek, the 
river has latterly changed its bed incroaching on the L. Side, on this 
Sand bar I saw great nos. of wild gees passed a small creek on the 
L. S. about 3 miles above the last both of those Creek’s are out lets 
from the Small Lake which re[c]ive their water from the Small Streems 
running from the high land. great many Pumey stones on the Shore 
of various sises the wind blew hard. Reed a man who went back to 
camp for his knife has not joined us. we camped at a Beaver house 
on the L. S. one Buck Killed to day. 
Course Distance & refs. 4th August 1804 

S. 80° W. ¥% Ms. to an old Tradeing House on the L. S. passed a Sd. 

pt. from S. S. (1) 
N, 25° W. 2% Ms. to a Willow pt. on the L. S. pass a large Sand 

Isd. & Creek on the L. pt. (3) 


notes every instance where this correction was necessary, or maybe at the 
time Dr. Coues made his copy the figures for the correction in the original MSS. 
were not legible. Try the following: 

“Take the latitude of the Little Sioux River and Blackbird Hill as shown by 
the observations of the explorers and compute the distance between them and 
then compare this distance to that as shown on the present maps and you will 
notice that it checks very closely, thus denoting that the coefficient of error in 
ee ter Sh Be ok pers be = row due to their sextant being 

: ssi e 
bt the sent Ae y y not make correction for the index error 


51Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 97-9, 
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N. 70° W. 134 Ms. to a willow pt. on the S. S. psd. a sm: Creek L. S. 
& many Snags 

N. 24° W. 3% Ms. to a willow pt. on the L. S. passed a Sand bar 
from a S. pt. 

S. 84° E. 381% Ms. to a pt. on the L. 'S. passed a pt. on the S. S. 


15 

here the high Land is Some Distance from the river on both Sides, 
and at this place the High lands are at least 12 or 15 miles a part, 
the range of high land on the S. S. appear to contain Some timber. 
that on the L. S. appear to be intirely clear of any thing but what is 
common in an open Plain, Some Scattering timber or wood is to be 
Seen in the revenns, and where the Creeks pass into the Hill. the 
points and wet lands contain tall timber back of the willows which is 
generally situated back of a large Sand bar from the Points.52 


5th of August Sunday 1804—Set out early great appearance of wind 
and rain (I have observed that Thunder & lightning is not as common 
in this Countrey as it is-in the atlantic States) Snakes are not plenty, 
one was killed to day large and resembling the rattle Snake, only 
something lighter. I walked on Shore this evening S. S.53 in Pursue- 
ing Some turkeys I [s]truck the river twelve miles below within 370 
yards, the high water passes thro’ this Peninsula, and agreeable to the 
customary changes of the river, I concld [should calculate] that in two 
years the main current of the river will pass through. In every bend 
the banks are falling in from the current being thrown against those 
bends by the Sand points which inlarges and the Soil I believe from 
unquestionable appearns of the entire Bottom from one hill to the other 
being the Mud or Ooze of the river at Some former Period mixed with 
Sand and Clay easily melts and Slips into the River, and the mud 
mixes with the water & the Sand is washed down and lodges on the 
points. Great quantities of Grapes on the banks, I observe three dif- 
ferent kinds at this time ripe, one of the no. is large & has the flaver 
of the Purple grape, camped on the S. S. the Musquitors verry trouble- 
sem. The man who went back after his knife has not yet come up, we 
have some reasons to believe he has Deserted. 

Course Distance & Refrd. August 5th 
S. 60° E_ 1% Ms. Crossg a large Sd bar to a pt. on ms. S. Sd bet: a 
willow Isd. in S. Bend 
N. 20 W. % Ms. toa pt. above a Sad. bar opsd. the upper point of 
the Sd Island (Beaver 


52Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 99-100. ; 

58Their camp this evening was on the §. /8: (starboard, or Towa, side), the 
fourth camp they made on Iowa soil. According to their reference table it was 
one mile south of the mouth of Soldier River. Although the table shows they 
had traveled forty miles since leaving Council Bluff, they had progressed in a 
straight line perhaps less than one-third of that distance. The Soldier River 
rises in Ida County and flows through portions of Crawford, Monona, and Hay- 


ison counties,—Editor, 
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N. 34 W. 38% Ms. to a pt. on the L. S. passed one on the Starboard 


Side 
North ¥, Ms. to a pt. on the right of a Sand Isd. makeing from 
the L. pt. 


S. 45° W. 314 Ms. to 3 small trees in Prarie & bend to the L. Ss. 
pased a Sand pt. S. S. 

N. 45° W. 41% Ms. to a pt. on S. S. 

North 14% Ms. on the S. S. to the pt. of a Sand bar river narrow 

N. 70° E ¥, Ms. on the Sand bar S. S. 

S.30 E 2 Ms. to the pt. of a Sand bar making out from the L. 
pt. psd. a Sand. 

Ss. 30 E y, MI. on the point 

N. 45° E 2% Mls. to the lower point of an Island Close to the S. S. 
behind this Island on the S. S. the Soldiers river dis- 
imboques itself.54 

6th August, Monday 1804—At twelve oClock last nigh[t] a violent 

Storm of wind from the N. W. Some rain, one pr. of colours lost in 

the Storm from the bige Perogue. Set out early and proceeded on 

passed a large Island on the S. S. back of this Isd. Soldiers River 

Mouths, I am told by one of the men that this river is about the size of 

Nadawa river 40 yards wide at the mouth. Reed has not yet come 

up. neither has La Liberty the frenchman whome we Sent to the 

Indian Camps a fiew miles below the Council Bluffs.55 

Course Distance &c. August 6th 

N. 30° E. 1 Ml. to a pt. on L. S. opposit the mouth of Soldiers 
River S. S. 

N. 15° E. 31% Ms. to a pt. in a bend to the S. S. below a chanl. of 
the river laterly filled up passed a Sand bar. from the 
L. pt. 

West 21% Ms. to a willow pt. on the L. S. passed a Sand bar 
makeing out from the from the L. pt. 

S. 50° W. 8% Ms. to a pt. of willows on the S. S. the high land 
within 3 miles of the river on the L. S. 

N. 10 W. % MI. on the S. pt. a Sand bar in R. 

N. 18° E. 8 Ms. passing over a Sand bar on the L. S. to a pt. on 
the Same side of the Missouric. 


North 1% Ms. to a pt. on the S., S. 
N. 18 W. % MI on the Sand from the Pt. : 
East 3 


the snags were thick 
114% Ms. to a pt. on the S. S. and a place where the river 
formerly run leaving ponds in its old Channels S. S.5¢ 


N. 16° E. 


oe 


20% 


5iThwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 100-1. 


55This camp was the fifth on the Iowa side, a: 
nearly north of the mouth of Soldier River,—Editor - bie Perbebe Rover ae 


S6Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 101-2, ‘ 


Ml. to a pt. of willows on L. pt. passed a place where _ 
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7th August Tuesday 1804—last night at 8 oClock a Storm from the 
N. W. which lasted % of an hour set out late this morning wind from 
the North. at 1 oClock dispatched George Drewyer, R. Fields, Wm. 
Bratten & Wm. Labieche back after the Deserter reed with order if 
he did not give up Peaceibly to put him to Death &c.57 to go to the 
Ottoes Village & enquire for La Liberty and bring him to the Mahar 
Village also with a Speech on the occasion to the Ottoes & Missouries, 
and derecting a few of their Chiefs to come to the Mahars, & we would 
make a peace between them & the Mahars and Souex, a String of 
Wompom & a Carrot of Tobacco. proceeded on and Camped on the 
so} fey 
Course Dists. & remarks Augt. 7th 1804, 
North 2 Ms. to a pt. of Willows on the L. S. 
N. 25° W. % MI on the L. pt. 
N. 45° W. 114 MI. on the L. pt. of a Sd. bar. 
S. 12° E. 2% Ms. do do. ; 
S. 70° E. — % Ml. to the Willows on the S. S. 
N. 36° W. 21% Ms. to a pt. of Willows on the L. S. a large Sand 
[bar—Ed.] makein out 
N. 73° W. 3 Ms. to a pt. of Willows on the S. S. I went thro to to 
the next bend up a Beayoue. S. S. form’g two Isds. 
I call Detachment Isd. 
N. 83° E. 2% Ms. to a pt. of Cotton Wood L. S. Psd. Sand bar from 
Teapte 
. 82 W. 1% Ms. to a Sand pt. from the S. pt. 
. 12° E. 1% MI. to the Willows on the S. S. 


ZZ 


aise 

8th August Wednesday 1804 Set out this morning at the useal time 
at two miles passed (1) a bend to L. S. choaked up with Snags our 
boat run on two in turning to pass through, we got through with Safty 
the wind from N. W. (2) passed the mouth of a River on the S. Side 
called by the Souw Indians Ea-neah Wau dé pon (or Stone river) the 
French Call this river. Petite Rivere de Cuouex (riviere des siouw De 
it is about 80 yards wide and as (Mr. Durion Says whos been on the 
heads of it and the Countrey abt.) is navagable for Perogues Some Dis- 
tance runs Parrelel to the Missourie some Distance, then falls down from 
N. E, thro a roleing Countrey open, the head of this river is 9 miles from 
the R Demoin [Desmoines] at which place the Demoin is 80 yd. Wide, 
this Little Cuouex passes thro a lake called Despree [D’Esprits]®° which 


57This man Reed was a soldier who joined the expedition at the start and had 
been punished at least once before for misconduct (see Thwaites, Vol. I, Part 
esep, 12); He -was. at last caught, tried and punished (see the Journal of 

August 18).—Editor. 

58This is the sixth camp on the Iowa side, still in Harrison County, and six 
miles below the mouth of the Little Sioux River.—Editor. 

59Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 102-3. a . 

60Spirit Lake, The Little Sioux River drains Spirit Lake through Okoboji 
Lake, Editor, : 
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is within 5 Leagues of the Deemoin the Said Lake is about 20 Leagues 
in circumfrance and is divided into 2 by two rocks approaching verry 
near each other, this Lake is of various width, conta‘ning many 
Islands. from this lake to the Maha 4 days march, as [and?] is Said 
to be near the Dog Plains one principal branch of the Demoin is Called 
Cat River. The Demoin is Sholey. 

Cap Lewis took Medn. altitude of the Sun made it 56° - 9’ - 00” 
Lat: 41 - 42 - 34 and I took one man and went on Shore the man 
Killed an Elk I fired 4 times at one & did not kill him, My ball being 
Small I think was the reason, the Musquitors so bad in the Praries that 
with the assistance of a bush I could not keep them out of my eyes, the 
boat turned several times to day on Sand bars. In my absence the 
boat passed a Island 2 Miles above the little Scouix R on the upper 
point of this Isld Some hundreds of Pelicans were collected, they left 
3 fish on the Sand which was very fine, Cap Lewis Killed one, & took 
his dimentions, I joined the boat and we Camped on the S. S.& 
worthie of remark that Snakes are not plenty in this part of the Mis- 
sourie. 

Course Dists. & reffs. 8th Augt. 


N. 20° E. 2 Ms. to the pt. of a Sd. Isd. from the S. S. 

N. 50 E. 2 Ms. to a pt. of Wils. on the L. S. 

East ¥Y Ml. on the right of a Sand Island 

North 114% Ml. to the mouth of Little River desioux Calld. by Soux 
Ea neah-wau de pon (Stone River 

N. 70° W. 2 Mls. to the Lower pt. of Pelican Isd. (3) 

N. 20° W. 1 Ml. to a right Hand pt. of Sd. Isd. 

N. 52 W. 7 Ms. to a Pt. of high woods in a bend to L. S. 
haveing passd. the Pelican Isd.® 

Ith August Thursday 1804—The fog being thick detained us until 
half pasd. 7 oClock at which time we Set out and proceeded on under 
Gentle Breeze from the S. E.°8 I walked on Shore, Saw an Elk, crossed 


61This camp was just within the southwest corner of Monona County (see 
Coues, Vol. I, p. 70). We have in our possession a map of the west part of 
Monona County made by George E. Oliver, a civil engineer, of Onawa, and 
presented by him to this department. It is a copy of a map made by Mitchell 
Vincent in 1894, corrected by later surveys. Ths map is reproduced as an 
illustration in this edition of the ANNats. It shows the course of the Missouri 
River in 1804 and the camping sites of the Lewis and Clark party. Both Mr. 
Vincent and Mr. Oliver had the advantage of the formal notes and courses 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition, furnished by Dr. Elliott Coues, and both 
studied the surface of the ground and the abandoned river beds. With the 
exception that it appears to us that the camp of August 8 should be placed 
on the east bank (see the journal as shown ve — by Thwaites, and see 
Coues, Vol. I, p. 70), this map is perhaps as nearly correct as is possible to 
make, and is a valuable contribution to the history of the expedition.—Editor. 


62Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 108-4. 


.88Coues says, Vol. I, p. 71, “After passing two sand-bars we reached, a’ 
miles, a point of high land on the left, near which the river has fone tee? 
a channel across a peninsula, leaving on the right a circuit of twelve or 
eighteen miles, which is now recognized by the ponds and islands it contains, 

The hills are at a c= distance from the river for the last several 
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a Istmust of % of a mile to the river, & returned to the boat Camped 

on the L. S.64 above a Beaver Den. Musquitors verry troublesom. 
Course Distance & refrs Augt. 9th. 

30° E. 21% Ms. to a Point of a Sand Bar on the L. S. 

32. W. 1 ML. to a pt. of high wood on L. S. 

22. W. 2% Ms. to a pt. of high wood on the S. S. a large Sand bar 
from it 

15. W. 2 Ms. to a pt. of high Land L. S. opsd. to which the 
river laterly cut thro‘ Saveing 6 Leagues. S. S. 

46° W. 11% Ms. to a Willow pt. on the S. S. 

35. W. 2. Ms. to the S. S. the river comeing graduelly arround 
to the Rigt. 

60° E 214 Ms. to a Willow pt. on the L. S. 

44, W. 312 to a point on S. S. 


Cay AI A ae See 


17145 
10th August Friday 1804—Set out early this morning. Course 

N. 60° W. 2. miles about to a Sand makeing out from the Larboard 
point. 

S. 80 W. %ml. to a Drift log on the Sand this place is called 
Coupee ar Jacke®® the river laterly Cut through, Save- 
ing Sevl. mls. 

S. 18° E. 21% Ms. to the S. S. 

S. 20 W. 214 Ms. to a burnt Stump in a bend to the L. S. this place 
I was at yesterday. 

West 31% Ms. to 2 Cottonwood trees at the mouth of a run* on 
the L. S. near the high land & below a Bluff. 

N 40° W. 1% to a clift of yellow Sand stone the first high land 
touching the river above the Council Bluff. 

N. 52° W. 1% Ms. to the pt. of a Sand bar from the Starboard pt. 
passed the Clift L. S. 

N. 79° E. 38 Ms. to a pt. of Willows on the L. S. 

N. 29. E. % MI on the L. Pt. 

North 14% Ms. to a sand bar from the L. pt. 

N. 68. W. % Mls. on the Sand bar from L. pt. 

N, 85. W. 2% Ms. to the lower pt. of a willow island near the S. 
point. 


221, 


S'The last note of this day’s travel reads “N. 44 W. 8% to a point on the 
8:8. Then Coues says, Vol. I, p. 71, “At 17% miles, we reached a point on the 
north, where we camped.” These seem to fix the camp on the east side of Blue 
Lake, as shown on the Vincent-Oliver map, which was doubtless the river 
channel in 1804, about three miles west of Onawa.—Kditor. 

65Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 104-5. 


66“ At 2% miles, we came to a place called Coupee a Jacques, where the river 

toe ate of yea ee and ag os a ree Ne several ndies: at 12% miles 
w_ stone on the left. is is the first i 

above the Council Bluff.”—Coues, Vol. I, p. 71. SN ae 


_87Geo. E, Oliver says in a letter to this depart 
this is Wood Creek, at Decatur, Nebraska.—Eaitor, Sith, PONY Ac eae 


ee 
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from this Island® the high hill which the Late King of the Mahars 
was buried on is high and bears West 4 miles. we camped on this 
Island. 

Musquitors verry troublesom. much Elk & Beaver Sign®? 

Ilth August Satturday 1804.—about day light this morning a hard 
wind from the NW. with Some rain proceeded on arround the right of 
the Isd. 

S. 52° W. % a Mile on the Sand pt. 

N. 25 W. 2 Mls. to a point of low Willows from the L. S. passd. 
the Isd. & a Sand bar makeing from the S. point. 

N. 72 W. 214.Ms. to a Pt. on the S. S. 


a hard wind accompanied with rain from the S. E. after the rain was 
over, Capt. Lewis myself & 10 men assended the Hill on the L. S. 
(under which there was some fine Springs) to the top of a high point 
where the Mahars King Black Bird’ was burried 4 years ago. [Died of 
small pox] a mound of earth about 12 [feet—BIDDLE] Diameter at 
the base, & 6 feet high is raised over him turfed, and a pole 8 feet 
high in the Center on this pole we fixed a white flage bound with red 
Blue & white, this hill about 300 feet above the water forming a Bluff 
between that & the water of. various hight from 40 to 150 feet in 
hight, yellow soft Sand stone from the top of this Nole the river may 
be Seen Meandering for 60 or 70 miles, we Decended & set out N. 24° 
W. ¥, MI. passing over a Sand bar on the S. pt. along the willows to the 
river opposit a Small Beyeau on the L. S. which is the Conveyance of 
the high water from a bend which appears near in a northerly derection, 


_ §68This is the_first time they had camped on an island since reaching what 
is now Iowa. The Vincent-Oliver map places this camp two miles north and 
six miles west of the camp the previous night, although the winding river 
caused them to travel twenty-two miles to reach it.—EKditor. 


69Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 105-6. 


70“The following notice of Blackbird, who seems to have been a pretty 
black sheep of the Omaha flock, is taken from Brackenridge’s Journal (orig. ed., 
Pittsburgh, 1814), p. 229: 
Saturday 18th. A fine breeze S, W. At seven arrive at the Blackbird hil] 
etalge: It takes its name from a celebrated chief of the Mahas, who caused 
himself to be interred on the top; a mound has been erected on the pinnacle, 
with a branch stuck in it; a flag was formerly attached to it. He was buried 
sitting erect on horseback; the reason why he chose this spot was to enable him 
to see the traders as they ascended. This chief was as famous in his lifetime 
amongst all nations in this part of the world, as Tamerlane or Bajazet were in 
the plains of Asia; a superstitious awe is still paid to his grave. Yet the 
secret of his greatness was nothing more than a quantity of arsenic which he 
procured from some trader. He denounced death against anyone who dis- 
pleased him or opposed his wishes; it is, therefore, not surprising that he, who 
held at his disposal the lives of others, should possess unlimited power and ex- 
cite universal terror. The proud savage, whenever this terrible being appeared, 
rendered the homage of a slave.’ This immense brute’s Indian name was Wash- 
ing-guh-sah-ba; he was a great scoundrel and a great soldier, His own band 
was called Monekagoha, or the Earth-makers, from their habit of rubbing the 
body with clay when mourning. During his youth the Omahas were above the 
mouth of Floyd’s river. He sought to poison Little Bow, an inferior chief who 
opposed him; but he failed, and Little Bow maintained a separate village on 
the Missouri till Blackbird’s death. The successor of Blackbird was Mushinga or 
the Big Rabbit, who was shortly succeeded by Tasone, the White Cow, and he by 
Ongpatonga, the Big EIk. (See Long’s Exp. R. Mts. I., Eng. ed., pp. 204-207.) 
Tradition has magnified Blackbird’s: exploits, and the hill where he was buried 
still bears his name. His best biography is Irving’s (Astoria, ed. 1861, pp. 161- 
166).”—Coues, Vol. I, p. 72. 
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haveing passed a Creek in a Deep bend to the L. S. Called by the 
Mahars Wau can di Peeche (Great Spirrit is bad) on the Creek & 
Hills near it about 400 of the Mahars Died with the Small Pox 
S 81° E 2% miles to the beginning of a point of willows on the L. 
Side 
N. 84° E. 6 Miles to a high wood above a Prarie on the S. S. 
opposit a Sand point 
N. 22° E. 1¥ to a pt. of willows on the L. S. 
North 134 to a Cotton tree in a bend to the Starboard Side™ 
passed a Sand bar on the L. S. & Camped 
17 
the Musquitoes verry troublesom, Great Nos. of Herrons. this eve- 
ning. 
I have observed a number of places where the River has onced run 
and now filled, or filling up & growing with willows & Cottonwood.” 


12th August, Sunday 1804—Set out early under a gentle Breeze from 
the South the river wider than useal and Shallow 

(1) at 12 oClock we halted to take a meridean altd. of the Sun & 
Sent a man back or I may Say across to the Bend of the river where 
Capt. Lewis took the Mdn. altitude yesterday, to Step off the distance, 
he made it 974 yards across, the Distance arround the bend is 1834 
miles. about 4 miles above this bend on the L. S. is the Commencement 
of a Bluff which is about 4 miles extinding on the river, of yellow and 
brown Clay in Some parts in it near the water a Soft Sand Stone is 
imbeded on the top (which is from 20 to 150 feet above the water, & 
rises back) is Covered with timber, a fiew red Ceeder is on this Bluff, 
the wind coms round to the S. E. a Prarie Wolf come near the bank 
and Barked at us this evening, we made an attempt but could not git 
him, the animale Barkes like a large ferce Dog. Beever is verry Ple- ty 
on this part of the river. I prepare Some presents for to give the 
Indians of the Mahars Nation. Wiser apt. Cook & Supentdt. ofsthe 
Provisions of Sergt. Floyds Squad. We Camped on a Sand Island in 
a bend to the S. S.78 Musquitors verry troublesom untill the wind rose. 
at one or 2 oClock. 


Course Distance &c. August 12th. 


N. 45° W. 11% Ms. to a pt. of willows on the L. S. 
S. 42 W. %% MI. to a Sand on the L. point 


™Coues here makes the journal say they camped on the “north side,” whi 
; 4 ch 
means to us the east side, as they considered the general direction of the river 
ues to be from west to east. This camp is placed by Coues near the present 
nie err ane 4 7 Php ge Sige mee on i northeast corner of Badger 
: e old river channel. Th i 
west and two miles north of the town of Whiting. Editon” sre Ra melo 
72Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, Pp. 106-7. 


78Coues says, Vol. I, p. 78 “Apparently just over the b 
: » Pp. 78, order of 
opting tg mg Me lake marked on some maps Crooked lake. But ee are 
ane e river as the text described, and the point cannot be located 


~ 
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S. 22. E. 2% to a pt. makeing out from the Larbd. S. passed the 
Timber L. S. 

N. 78. W. 3 Ms. to a pt. of willows on the L. S. 

S. 68. W. 2% Ms. to a Grove of Cotton Trees in the bend L. S. (1) 

N. 49. W. 4% Ms. to a pt. on the S. Side opsd. a Bluff passed a pt. 


at 1 Ml. on S. S. some at 21% on L. S. 
N. 12° W. 3 Ms. to a pt. on S. S. opsd. a Bluff 
N. 46. E. 234 Ms. to a Sand Island in the Bend to S. S. (Camped) 


E 201,74 
August 13th. Monday 1804—Set out this morning at Light the useal 
time and proceeded on under a gentel Breeze from the S. E. 
N. 66° W. 234 Ms. to a pt. of Low willows on the S. S. a bar makeing 
out. passed [to] the Sd. 
N. 11° W. 5:% to a pt. of Cotton Wood. ina Bend to the S. S. passed 
over the pt. of a Sand bar from L. S. 
S. 44° W. 214 to a pt. on the S. S. opposit to the place Mr. Ja: 
McKey had a tradeing house in 95. & 96. & named it 
Fort Charles 
West | ¥%, of a mile to the Pt. of willow Isd. on the S. point 
N. 50° W. 1 ML. to a point of high wood below the mouth of a 
Beayou communicating with a Pond L. S. 
N. 20° E. 2% Mls. to a pt. of Willows on the L. S. passed a Creek 
at 114 Mls. on which the Mahar village is Situated a 
Sand bar on S. S. & one on L. S. haveing passed the 
Willow Isd. 
North ¥, Ml. on the Sand bar L. S. 
N..69 W. 21% Ms. to the upper Point of Some Cottonwood trees in a 
Bend to the L. S. opposit the lower pt. of a large 
n Island Situated on the S. S. 
we formed a Camp on a Sand bar on the L. S.75 & Detached Sergt. 
Ord way Peter Crusatt, George Shannon. Werner & Carrn. [Carson?— 
Ed.] to the Mahar’ Village with a flag & Some Tobacco to envite the 
Nation to see & talk with us on tomorrow. we took some Luner ob- 
servation this evening. the air Pleasant.77 


L4th August Tuesday 1804—a fine morning wind from the S, E. The 
men Sent to the Mahar Town last evning has. not returned we Con- 
clude to send a Spye to Know the Cause of their delay,’8 at about 12 


74Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 107-8. 

75Coues, Vol. I, p. 74, locates this camp hoes nearly opposite the present 
site of Omadi, in Dakota Co., Neb., and not far from a creek of the same name.’ 

76Coues, Vol. I, p. 74, says the different variations of the name of these 
_Indians were Mahas, Mahar, Maha, La Mar, and Omaha, and that “they are a 
tribe of the great Siouan family. ” He says this village was in Dakota County, 
Nebraska, a little south of Dakota City.—Kditor. 

77Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 108-9. 

78Coues says, Vol. I, p. 75, that Sergeant Ordway and his party found the 
trip ‘‘very fatiguing, as they were forced to break their way through grass, 
sunflowers, and thistles, all Shove ten feet high and interspersed with wild pea. 
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oClock the Party returned and informd. us that they Could not find 
the Indians, nor any fresh Sign, those people have not returned from 
their Buffalow hunt. Those people haveing no houses no Corn or any- 
thing more than the graves of their ansesters to attach them to the 
old Village, Continue in purseute of the Buffalow longer than others who 
has greater attachments to their native village. The ravages of the 
Small Pox (which Swept off [about 4 years ago] 400 men & Womin & 
children in perpopotion) has reduced this nation not exceeding 300 
men and left them to the insults of their weaker neighbours, which 
before was glad to be on friendly turms with them. I am told when 
this fatal malady was among them they Carried their franzey to verry 
extroardinary length, not only of burning their Village, but they put 
their wives & children to Death with a view of their all going together 
to some better Countrey. they burry their Dead on the top of high 
hills and rais Mounds on the top of them. The cause or way those 
people took the Small Pox is uncertain, the most Probable, from Some 
other nation by means of a warparty.7® 

August 15th, Wednesday, 1804. Camp three Miles N. E. of the Mahar 
Village®® I went with ten men to a Creek Damed by the Beavers about 
half way to the Village, with Some small Willows & Bark we made a 
Drag and hauled up the Creek, and Cought 318 fish of different kind i. e. 
Pike, Bass, Salmon, perch, red horse, small cat, and a kind of perch 
Called Silver fish, on the Ohio. I cought a Srimp prosisely of Shape 
Size & flavour of those about N. Orleans & the lower part of the Mis- 
sissippi in this Creek which is only the pass or Streight from [one—Ed.] 
Beaver Pond ‘to another, is Crouded with large Musstles verry fat, 
Ducks, Plover of different kinds are on those Ponds as well as on the 
river. in my absence Capt. Lewis sent Mr. Durione the Souix interpeter 
& three men to examine a fire which threw up an emence Smoke from 
the Praries on the NE. Side of the River and at no great distance 
from Camp. the Object of this party was to find Some Bands of Seouex 
which the intptr. thought was near the Smoke and get them to come in. 
in the evening this Party returned and informed, that the fire arose from 
Some trees which had been left burning by a small party of Seoux, who 
had passed [by that place] Several Days. the wind Setting from that 
point, blew the Smoke from that pt. over our Camp. our party all in 
health and Sperrits. The men Sent to the Ottoes & in pursute of the 
Deserter Reed has not yet returned or joined our party.®! 

16th August Thursday 1804. Fishing Camp 3 Ms. N. E. of the Mahars. 
a verry cool morning the wind as useal from the NW. Cap. Lewis took 
12 men and went to the Pond & Creek between Camp and the old vil- 
lage and Cought upwards of 800 fine fish, 79 Pike, 8 salmon resembling 
Trout [8 fish resemb’g Salmon Trout] 1 Rock, 1 flat Back, 127 Buffalow 


79Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 109-10. 


80Coues, Vol. I, p. 75, gives the o i 
dae ke ae Pr 75, gives the observation the party made here as showing 


81Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 110-11. 
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& red horse 4 Bass & 499 Cats, with many Small Silver fish. (& Srimp) 
I had a Mast made and fixed to the Boat today, the Party Sent to 
the ottoes not yet joined us. the wind shifted around to the S. E. 
everry evening a Breeze rises which blows off the Musquitors & cools 
the atmispeere.®? 

I7th August Friday 1804.—a fine morning the wind from the S. E, 
I collected a grass much resembling Wheet in its grouth the grain like 
Rye, also Some resembling Rye & Barly. a kind of Timothey, the Seed 
of which branches from the main Stalk & is more like a flax Seed than 
that of Timothey. 


at 6 oClock this evening Labieche one of the Party sent to the Ottoes 
joined, and informed that the Party was behind with one of the De- 
serters M. B. Reed and the 3 principal Chiefs of the Nations. La Liberty 
they cought but he decived them and got away. the object of those 
Chiefs comeing forward is to make a peace with the Mahars thro: us. 
as the Mahars are not at home this great Object cannot be accomplished 
at this time. Set the Praries on fire to bring the Mahars & Soues if 
any were near, this being the useal Signal. 

a cool evening two Beaver cought to day.®8 


18th August, Sat’day 1804,—a fine morning. Wind from the S. E. 
in the after part of the Day the Party with the Indians arrivd. we 
meet them under a Shade near the Boat and after a Short talk we gave 
them Provisions to eat & proceeded to the trial of Reed, he confessed 
that he “Deserted & stold a public Rifle Shot-pouch Powder & Ball” 
and requested we would be as favourable with him as we Could con- 
sistantly with our Oathes—which we were and only Sentenced him to 
run the Gantlet four times through the Party & that each man with 
9 Swichies Should punish him and for him not to be considered in 
future as one of the Party. The three principal Chiefs petitioned for 
Pardin for this man after we explained the injurey such men could doe 
them by false representations, & explan’g the Customs of our Countrey 
they were all Satisfied with the propriety of the Sentence & was Wit- 
ness to the punishment. after which we had Some talk with the Chiefs 
about the orrigan of the war between them & the Mahars &c &c. it 
Commenced in this way in two of the Missouries Tribes resideing with the 
Ottoes went to the Mahars to steel horses, the Killed them both which 
was a cause of revenge on the part of the Missouris & Ottoes, they 
also brought war on themselves Nearly in the same way with the Pania 
Loups, and they are greatly in fear of a just revenge from the Panies*# 
for takeing their Corn from the Pania Towns in their absence hunting 
this Summer. Cap L. Birth day the evening was closed with an extra 
gill of whiskey and a Dance untill 11 oClock.*® 


82Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 111. 
83Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 111. 

84Pawnees. Coues, Vol. I, p. 77. 
85Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 112. 
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19th August Sunday 1804—a fine morning wind from the S. E. . pre- 
pared a Small Present for the Chiefs and Warriors present. the main 
chief Brackfast with us & beged for a Sun glass, those People are all 
naked, Covered only with Breech Clouts Blankets or Buffalow Roabes, 
the flesh Side Painted of Different colours and figures. At 10 oClock 
we assembled the Chiefs and warriors 9 in number under an owning, 
and Cap. Lewis [we] explaind the Speech Sent to the Nation from the 
Council Bluffs by Mr. Faufon. The 3 Chiefs and all the men or war- 
riors made short Speeches approving the advice & Council their great 
father had Sent them, and concluded by giving themselves some Credit 
for their acts. 

We then brought out the presents and exchanged the Big horses 
Meadel and gave him one equal to the one Sent to the Little Thief & 
gave all Some Small articles & 8 Carrots of Tobacco, we gave one 
Small Meadel to one of the Chiefs and a Sertificate to the others of 
their good intentions. 


Names. 
The Little Thief Grd. Chiefs I have mentioned 
The Big Horse before. 
Crows Head (or) Kar Ka paha—Missory 
‘Black Cat (or) Ne na Sa wa—do 
Iron Eyes (or) Sar na no no—Ottoe 
Big Ax (or) Nee Swar Unja—do 
Big Blue Eyes— Star gea Hun ja do 
Brave Man (or) War sar Sha Co 


one of those Indians after receiving his Certificate delivd. it again 
to me the Big blue eyes the Chief petitioned for the Ctft. again,8¢ we 
would not give the Certft., but rebuked them verry roughly for haveing 
in object goods and not peace with their neighbours. this language they 
did not like at first, but at length all petitioned for us to give back the 
Certificate to the Big blue eyes he came forward and made a plausible 
excuse, I then gave the Certificate [to] the Great Chief to bestow it to 
the most Worthy, they gave it to him, we then gave them a Dram and 
broke up the Council, the Chiefs requested we would not leave them this 


86“The captains carried with them a large number of ‘Indian Commissions,’ 
or certificates, on printed blanks measuring 7%x12% inches, which they would 
fill out with the chiefs’ names. These read as follows: 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
From the powers vested in us and by the above authority: To 
all who shall see these presents, Greeting: 
Know Ye, that from the special confidence reposed by us in the sincere and 
unalterable attachment of chief of the Nation 
to the United States, as also from the abundant proofs given by him of his 
amicable disposition to cultivate peace, harmony, and good neighbourhood with 
the said States, and the citizens of the same; we do by the authority vested in 
us, require and charge, all citizens of the United States, all Indian Nations, 
in treaty with the same, and all other persons whomsoever, to 
acknowledge, and treat the said and his in the most 
friendly manner, declaring him to be the friend and ally of the said States: 
the government of which will at all times be extended to their protection, so 
long as they do acknowledge the authority of the same. 
4 Having signed with our hands and affixed our seals this 
ay of 180 "—Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 118. 
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evening we determined to Set out early in the morning we Showed 
them many Curiosities and the air gun which they were much astonished 
at. those people beged much for Whiskey. Serjeant Floyd is taken 
verry bad all at once with a Biliose Chorlick we attempt to relieve him 
without success as yet, he gets worst and we are much allarmed at his 
Situation, all [give] attention to him.*7 

20th August Monday 1804.—Sergeant Floyd much weaker and no bet- 
ter. Made Mr. Faufonn the interpter a fiew presents, and the Indians a 
Canister of Whiskey We Set out under a gentle breeze from the S. E 
and proceeded on verry well. Serjeant Floyd as bad as he can be no 
pulse & nothing will Stay a moment on his Stomach or bowels. Passed 
two Islands on the S. S. and at the first Bluff on the S. S. Serj. Floyd 
Died with a great deal of Composure, before his death he Said to me, 
“T am going away” I want you to write me a letter.” We buried him on 
the top of the bluff 1% Mile below a Small river to which we Gave his 
name, he was buried with the Honors of War much lamented, a Seeder 
post with the (1) Name Sergt. C. Floyd died here 20th of august 1804 
was fixed at the head of his grave.®® This Man at all times gave us 
proofs of his firmness and Determined resolution to doe Service to his 
Countrey and honor to himself after paying all the honor to our Decesed 
brother we camped in the Mouth of floyds River about 300 yards wide, 
a butifull evening. 

Course Dists. & reffr. 20th Augt. 
N. 56° W. 3 Ms. to pt. of a Willow Isd. S. S. 
North 3, ml. on the left of the Island 
N. 72. E. 2% MI. to the upr. pt. of the Isd. 
N. 18. E. 21% Ms. to the lower pt. of an Isd. on the S. S. passed 
Sand bars. 
North 31, Ms. to Sj. Floyds Bluff on S. S. the Ist above Aiaways 
Village a fiew miles above Platt R. 
1 To the Mo. of Floyds River on S. S. and camped. 


1389 
21st August Tuesday 1804.—We Set out verry early this morning and 
proceeded on under a gentle Breeze from the S. E. passed Willow 
Creek2? Small on the S. S. below a Bluff of about 170 feet high and 
one ¥% Mls. above Floyds River at 1% Miles higher & above the Bluff 
passed the Soues River S. S. this River is about the Size of Grand 


87Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 112-4. : eer 

gstt journal kept by Sergeant Floyd (which will be pubis ed in full in 
the Bie work) beet abruptly on August 18. He was buried at a spot which 
is now in the southern part of Sioux City, Ia. The inroads of the Missour! 
River having partly washed away Floyd’s grave, his remains were reburied 
(May 28, 1857) in a safer place, some 200 yards pack of the original grave: 
and on Aug. 29, 1895, the spot was marked with a slab. A monumental shaft to 
his memory ws erected May 30, 1901. See Reports of Floyd Memorial Asso- 
ciation (Sioux City, 1897, 1901).—Ed.’”"—Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 114. 


89Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 114-5. 4 
90Coues, Vol. I, p. 81, Says this is now called Perry Creek, and that this bluff 
marks the present site of Sioux City, 


THE FLOYD MONUMENT 
Erected near Sioux City and Dedicated May 30, 1901 . 
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river and as Mr. Durrien our Soues intptr. says “is navagable to the 
falls 70 or 80 Leagues and above these falls Still further, those falls 
are 20 feet or there abouts and has two princepal pitches, and heads 
with the St. peters [now Minnesota River—Ed:] passing the head of 
the Demoin, on the right below the falls a Creek coms in which passes 
thro Clifts of red rock which the Indians make pipes of,°* and when 
the different “nations meet at those quaries all is piece.” [a sort of asy- 
lum for all nations, no fightg there] passed a place in a Prarie on the 
L. S. where the Mahars had a Village formerly. 


We have now completed the purpose of these articles, namely, 
to show the inception and organization of this great expedition, 
and to set out in detail its progress along the western boundary 
of what is now Iowa. 

The whole story of the trip abounds in interest. They spent 
the winter of 1804-5 with the Mandan Indians at Fort Mandan, 
some thirty miles above where Bismarck is now located. The 
season of 1805, they ascended the Missouri to its source and went 
down the Columbia and spent the winter of 1805-6 near the 
mouth of the Columbia River. In March, 1806, they began their 
return trip, going up the Columbia, and re-crossing the moun- 
tains. Here the party divided for a time, some going down the 
Yellowstone and some down the Missouri. The party was rc- 
united below the mouth of the Yellowstone on August 12, 1806. 
Their trip down the Missouri was made quite rapidly. On 
September 4 they reached the mouth of the Big Sioux River, 
visited the grave of Sergeant Floyd, which they found had been 
opened by the Indians. They refilled it and passed on. Some 
days by help of the current, and their sails and oars, they made 
as much as seventy miles. By September 9 they had passed 
what is now the southwest corner of Iowa, being only five days in 
traversing what took them on their upstream trip over a month. 
On September 21 they reached St. Charles where they were re- 
ceived with great hospitality by the inhabitants. On September 
23, 1806, these travel weary explorers reached St. Louis and, 
“having fired a salute, went on shore and received most hospitable 


welcome from the whole village.” 


aS 

91'The celebrated ‘Red Pipestone Quarry,’ in Pipestone County, S. W. Min- 
nesota; it was first described by George Catlin, who visited it in 1886; ihe 
stone (a red quartzite) was named in honor of him, ‘catlinite.’ See his N. Amer 
Inds., ii, pp. 160, 164-177, 201-206; and Minn. Geol. Survey Rep., 1877, pp. 97-109. 
The stone is even yet worked, although in crude fashion, by the Sioux In 
dians.—Ed.’’—Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 119. 


92Coues, Vol. III, p. 1218. 
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Thus ended the great expedition. The actual distanct traveled, 
including the side trips, was about 8,000 miles. This cost but one 
life, that of Sergeant Floyd, “and was done without another 
serious casualty, though often with great hardship, sometimes 
much suffering, and occasional imminent peril.’** The compara- 
tively youthful captains developed the qualities of ideal leaders, 
resourceful, vigilant, and brave, and the information they se- 
cured concerning the Northwest was of great value to their 
country. 


92Coues, Vol. I, p. V. 


IT’S HARD UPON US 


Cold weather has come at last. Stoves are passing to and fro 
in every direction. Wood is snatched at a good round price, 
after it reaches the city; and sometimes from private wood- 
yards, without waiting to enquire the price. Over-coats are in 
good demand; fires are comfortable; health is improving; spirits 
are reviving; business increasing; mortality among the Brussel 
gentry daily expected. Dress warm, and prevent bad colds. 
Stop up the cracks in the house, and prevent the old women from 
scolding. Keep good fires, and prevent the squalling of the 
young ones. Go a-head; who cares for consequences?—Weekly 
Miner’s Express, Dubuque, Iowa, October 27, 1847. (In the 
newspaper collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 


DEATH OF MAJOR MILLS 


It is with extreme regret that we announce the death of our 
friend, Maj. F. D. Mills, of [Burlington] Iowa, on the field of 
battle, before the city of Mexico. He was a young gentleman 
of the highest order of talents and one of the very first legal 
men of the state. The news of his death is eminently calculated 
to mingle sorrow with the rejoicings of the people of Iowa, in 
view of the late brilliant victory —Weekly Miner’s Express, Du- 
buque, Iowa, September 29, 1847. (In the newspaper collection 
of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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CALVIN WEBB KEYES, IOWA CENTENARIAN 


By Cuaries Kryzs” 

A few weeks ago one of the real architects of our great new 
commonwealth passed to realms beyond. When called from this 
life Calvin Webb Keyes had almost attained the age of five score 
years. He came to the capital hamlet when the old fort on Rac- 
coon Point was yet the social center of the straggling frontier 
settlement, and when a single block embraced all the trading 
activities of the new community. He left it a flourishing city, 
fifty square miles in expanse, and fiftieth in population in our 
land. What a tale of conquest of wilderness could our last pio- 
neer unfold! 

A few months ago, when a company of Iowa’s early settlers 
sat down one evening to a good, old-fashioned New England 
dinner there stood before the host at the middle of the table a 
huge birthday cake brilliantly lighted by ninety-eight colored 
candles. Of a hundred people present the host was the eldest— 
oldest inhabitant, oldest citizen of their town, oldest living settler 
of their state. In doing homage to their leader old boys and girls 
brought in abundant cheer of other days. 

Of all this group none was so alert, none so animated, none so 
fully possessed of all of his mental faculties as was the host of 
that joyous occasion. Physically more vigorous than any man in 
the neighborhood of half his age, he was brimful of witty reminis- 
cence, and boundless in fund of pithy Lincoln stories. He 
royally entertained the whole evening. On getting up from the 
feast that night there was not one of the entire company but who 
felt convinced that their host would be the very last to break 
their circle. The Fates made him the first. A few weeks later 
an unseasonable zephyr stealing up in the dead of a night suf- 
ficed speedily to accomplish what the storms of a hundred years 


failed to do. 


aes ee 
1At the request of the editor, Dr. Charles Keyes, son of the pioneer, prepared 
the following abstract from a biographical yolume now almost ready for the 


press, 
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To within a day of his passing the patriarchal figure of C. W. 
Keyes was a familiar one on the streets of his home town. In 
full command of his senses, without ache or pain, or faltering 
step, he swiftly glided through the busy throngs, and every few 
moments stopped and was reverentially greeted by some one of 
the old boys of younger generations now, many of them, past three 
score years. Of a numerous crowd of relations he was the last 
but one of three generations. In a long letter to a nephew writ- 
ten a few days before his demise his pen lines were as firm and 
fine as the engine-ruling on a bank-note. Of such stern stuff 
were made those who for advancing civilization blazed first paths 
through primeval forest. 

It was on the very tercentenary of the landing of his Pilgrim 
forebears on bleak Plymouth Rock and of the initial foundation 
of these United States that patriarch Keyes, ripe in years, rich 
in deeds, and rare in judgment was gathered to his fathers. 


Keyes was a pioneer of pioneers. Not first hunter adventurer 
lured to interior wilds to bide his time with untutored savage, or 
to slaughter wild life for the paltry pelts it furnished, but ad- 
vance agent of stable government, the bold and alert business 
giant with large views who helps to fashion a wild land into 
prosperous state, and who promotes industry, establishes large 
enterprises, and develops permanent commerce. His was a race 
of pioneers whose efforts for human liberty and happiness went 
back a thousand years. As Vikings his forbears came out of the 
dark fogs of the Baltic to reclaim England from savage Briton. 
His ancestors were found among the yeomen who wrested from 
King John the Magna Charta. They were with Cromwell at 
Marston Moor and Naseby. Had one of them not had the fore- 
sight to hurry away a score of years before to the New World 
the Keyes tribe would have become extinct with the execution 
of the regicides at the restoration of the Stuarts. 


Robert Keyes, the original ancestor in America, arrived in 
Massachusetts colony within a decade from the founding of 
Plymouth, and established himself at Watertown, near the pres- 
ent city of Boston. For a hundred years he and his descendants 
lived there, and then the Keyes family hastened on to the ex- 


panding frontier of English settlement to what is now the state 
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CALVIN W. KEYES 
(At ninety-seven years) fos 
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of Vermont. There in due course of time, a century later, our 
Calvin was born and reared. The latter’s grandfather served all 
through the Revolutionary War. He was with Gates at Saratoga, 
and with Washington at Yorktown, and lived long enough to see 
the lusty new Republic grow to the Pacific basin. It was emi- 
nently fitting that the grandson should cast his lot beyond the 
Mississippi River. 

On his mother’s side Calvin was a descendant, in the eighth 
generation, from William Bradford, who landed from the May- 
flower, and who was first governor of Plymouth Colony. Like 
his father’s ancestors his mother’s relatives of a former genera- 
tion served actively all through the Revolution, and in the French 
and Indian wars preceding. They were in the Boston Tea Party, 


at Lexington, and were foremost at the expulsion of Howe from 
New York, 


Few men ever lived who witnessed, as did Calvin Keyes, human 
progress so marvelous, so multifarious, or so beneficent. The 
span of his life coincides exactly with the century of mankind’s 
greatest material and intellectual advancement. His was the 
unique privilege to be eyewitness to the conquest of the land, 
the water, and the air. He came on earth’s stage with the steam- 
boat, and he was present at the birth of the railroad. He saw 
develop into practical use the telegraph, the telephone, the wire- 
less, the automobile, the submarine, the airplane, the gaslight, 
and the electric motor. The germ theory of disease, the hypoth- 
esis of the conservation of energy, and the doctrine of evolution 
completely revolutionized human thought while yet he was in the 
prime of life. Three great quests of the ages were consummated 
as he closed his eyes on the world’s progress: the discovery of 
the fountain of youth, the finding of the philosopher’s stone, and 
the genesis of genius. He lived to see the aristocracy of birth 
go down to its doom after a supremacy of 10,000 years. He 
lived to see that the dissolution of the aristocracy of wealth was 
already well on the road to similar fate. He lived to find realized 
Napoleon’s weird prophecy that in a hundred years the world 
would be all Slav or all Saxon. A World War, such as the great 
emperor never dreamed of, made, within his time limit set, 
Saxon supreme, His was indeed the fullest century of all time. 
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Calvin Webb Keyes first saw light of day on November 7, 1823, 
near the crossroads hamlet of Putney, ten miles north of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, in the Connecticut valley. Until he and his older 
brother, Rollin, went away to school to prepare. for college, the 
two boys helped to run the farm, and they led lives of ordinary 
Green Mountain farmers. After attending the home schools 
Calvin was sent to the academy at Keene, New Hampshire, a 
famous school in its day. But Calvin after two years was unwill- 
ing to prepare to enter the ministry as his parents had hoped and 
planned, and left the academy to go into the mercantile business 
in his home town. 


The old farm was the homestead for four generations, being 
purchased in 1778 by Calvin’s great-great-grandfather, who built 
the fine two-story dwelling upon it in 1802. The site was one of 
the beauty spots of New England. It was one of the glorious 
hillside tracts which overlooked the Connecticut River valley for 
many miles. From it wide sweeps of country met the eyes. 
Across the river were the New Hampshire hills and mountains. 
The summit of a rocky eminence back of the house commanded 
on the east an unsurpassed panorama of the entire Green Moun- 
tains range. Famed Monadnock reared its lofty head to the 
southeast; Ascutney loomed up at the north; and far away in the 
hazy northeast were the shining tops of the White Mountains. 
Down below the house was a wonderful lily pond which in 
winter long served the Keyes boys as a skating rink. 

In trade young Calvin prospered. With the usual pluck, force 
of character, and native shrewdness of the typical Yankee he 
was soon able to buy into partnership with the old owner of the 
store, and a few years later, to become sole proprietor of the 
flourishing business. By the end of a decade he acquired a 
competency. 

In the meanwhile the young merchant, being somewhat under- 
mined in health, was obliged to seek a dryer and less. vigorous 
climate than Vermont. So, in the autumn of 1856, in company 
with George Crawford, one of his boyhood chums, he made a 
long western trip, leisurely upon the Erie Canal to Buffalo, and 
thence along the Great Lakes to Chicago. From the latter place 
he passed overland to the Mississippi River and down that stream 
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to St. Louis. Burlington especially pleased him, and the two 
travelers decided to stop there and try their fortunes. But chol- 
era happened to be raging, so they hastened to make a side trip 
into the hinterland of Iowa. Going to Keokuk, they took a small 
steamer to The Forks, where the capital of the state had been 
recently moved. The state was prosperous. Railroads were 
building. Eastern settlers were flocking in and taking up home- 
stead rights. The population had tripled in the few years 
previous. 

After spending a few days looking around Des Moines the two 
Vermonters took team and buggy and drove out northwestwardly 
across the unbroken prairies a distance of more than one hundred 
miles, into what are now Greene and Sac counties. There were 
then no highways of any sort and the travel was as the crow 
flies, straight across the country. The weather being fine they 
slept on the ground each night. On returning to Des Moines and 
putting up at the hotel, the first questions that inquisitive citizens 
put to the newcomers were how they liked their town, and how 
they were impressed with the surrounding country. Without 
divulging his intentions Keyes replied laconically that he guessed 
he could get a living. 

Before departing for his Vermont home, Keyes leased a large 
storeroom on Second Street, near Vine, then the trade center of 
the community. Going back to his native state, he wound up his 
affairs there during the winter, and early in the spring returned 
to Des Moines with a full stock of general merchandise. The 
following year Crawford came back and, under the firm name 
of Keyes & Crawford, the goods were removed to the fine, three- 


story brick West building, adjoining the Allen Bank, corner of 
Fourth and Court Avenue. 


The firm of Keyes & Crawford soon branched out into enter- 
prises other than merchandising. It purchased 1,000 acres of 
fine bottom land and gentle hillside, six miles north of town, now 
known as the Saylor bottoms, where it built a spacious country 
mansion, large barns, and extensive cattle, sheep and hog sheds, 
and soon had in active operation a great stock ranch. Crawford, 
releasing his interests in the store, devoted all of his time to this 
new enterprise. In the autumn of 1858 the firm made the first 
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shipment of wool to eastern markets, 400 pounds being sent to 
Boston. In a few years the wool business developed into large 
proportions. Besides handling the wool of its own animals the 
firm became the chief market for all the state. For some years 
several millions of pounds were shipped annually. In 1864 an 
entire railroad train of wool went through on fast time from 
Iowa direct to Boston. This marked a commercial epoch in the 
history of the young commonwealth, and widely established Iowa 
throughout the East as a great wool state. 

After Crawford took management of the stock farm Keyes 
induced Randolph and John Knight, boyhood friends in Vermont, 
to come out to Des Moines and help look after the merchandising 
enterprises. These expanded so rapidly that further subdivision 
of efforts soon became necessary. Wholesaling had grown up 
with the retailing. The grocery end of the business was turned 
over to certain of the head clerks, and the stocks moved to the 
Exchange Block, on the corner of Third and Walnut streets. 
Among those who were connected with this part of the concern 
were Charles and Edwin Hewitt, who in a little while bought 
out the other interests. Edwin Hewitt withdrew after a few 
years and the business was conducted by Charles. Later Charles 
took his sons into partnership, and the great wholesale grocery 
house of Charles Hewitt & Sons of today, one of the great mer- 
cantile establishments of the Mid-west, was the result. 

A few years after the Knight Brothers became ensconced in 
their new western home, further specialization of the original 
Keyes business became imperative. The dry goods and millinery 
were segregated in the West building, under the firm name of 
Keyes & Knight. Under this title, Knight Brothers, or J. M. 
Knight Co., this house was for more than a quarter of a century 
the leading emporium for goods of this description in the state. 
Its transactions in the jobbing trade extended throughout the 
West, even to the Pacific coast. 

When in 1869, the Knight Brothers took over the dry goods 
department, the crockery business was moved into a two-story 
frame building which Keyes erected on Court Avenue immediately 
east of the West building, on the alley between Third and Fourth 
streets. This store was operated under the name of C. W. 
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Keyes. A considerable wholesale trade had already developed 
in connection with the general store. This feature was empha- 
sized. Importing was begun, since in those days all queensware 
came from abroad. The first consignment of this kind consisted 
of 100 crates of assorted queensware which came direct from 
England to Des Moines. As an innovation each piece of 
china had a wreath and the name C. W. Keyes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, burnt into it. Even to this day, half a century later, old 
housewives can show samples of this original importation with 
the Des Moines impress. 

Shortly the queensware business began to be conducted under 
the firm name of Keyes & Gray, Charles Gray having already, 
for several years, been manager of the store. When in 1871, 
Keyes took on the interests of Captain James W. Davis, in the 
wholesale grocery house of Davis & Dennis, he sold his holdings 
in the crockery store to Oliver H. Perkins, a gentleman of means 
who had recently come out from New York state to make Des 
Moines his place of abode. The firm then became Perkins & 
Gray. A few years afterwards, upon the death of Gray, Elwood 
Gatch took up his brother-in-law Gray’s interest, and the title 
of the firm was changed to Perkins & Gatch. Subsequently Gatch 
withdrew, and the firm became Perkins & Brinsmaid, and finally 
Brinsmaid & Co. Under the latter designation it is now one f 
the great chinaware houses of this country. From its present 
palatial, white stone home on Seventh Street it conducts not only 
a large retail business, which is state wide in extent, but it carries 
on a wholesale traffic that covers half of the continent. 


On assuming control of the wholesale grocery business of T° .vis 
& Dennis, stress was put upon the pork packing feature which 
had already attained considerable proportions. A special sugar 
cured ham was pushed until the Dennis & Keyes brand was reach- 
ing from ocean to ocean. Car lots of hams and breakfast bacon 
were shipped weekly to all of the large cities of the East, where 
a special trade for this choice product grew up. As the financial 
panic of 1873 began to develop, Keyes, with usual shrewdness 
accredited to Yankees, disposed of a large portion of his mercan- 
tile interests, so that when the storm broke his sails were nicely 
furled. Notwithstanding this fact, his bark was crippled some- 
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what, yet it was able to ride the angry waves better than the 
craft of most of his associates. Through adjustment, combina- 
tion, and reorganization, the growing grocery business developed 
and expanded and finally emerged as the present Warfield-How- 
ell-Pratt concern, the greatest mercantile house of our state. 

For several years previous to withdrawal from mercantile activ- 
ities Keyes had backed a number of other enterprises—industries 
which acquaintances had inveigled him into. Among them sev- 
eral sawmills had been left on his hands. With time to devote to 
resuscitating these defunct local industries he at once turned his 
attention to making them pay their way. In eastern markets 
there was at this time a very brisk demand for hardwood lumbers, 
especially black walnut, for the manufacture of furniture and 
home furnishings. Black walnut burls were so especially sought 
that they sold by the pound for veneers, a large burl two feet in 
_ diameter bringing as much as $150. 

Although early settlers had cleared the country of most of the 
primeval forest growth which clothed the stream valleys and 
bluffs, there still remained in the Des Moines valley especially 
a number of majestic groves of giant black walnuts. These com- 
prised trees 25 to 100 in a group, huge monarchs 5 to 6 feet in 
diameter, and 100 feet to the nearest branch. Their preservation 
was due in large measure to the fact that they were too large to 
handle by ordinary methods and no interior sawmill in the state 
couid rip up logs of such huge proportions. As a result, these 
noble trees, superb examples of our state’s varied flora, stood out 
in al’ their original splendor. There was one fine grove of these 
giants a few miles above Ottumwa, another at the lower end of 
the k- tlesnake Bend below Des Moines, and a third grew on 
Middi River, near its mouth. The finest group of them all rose 
high above the surrounding forest in the Devil’s Gap, on the bot- 
toms west of Sixth Avenue bridge in north Des Moines. At the 
mouth of Beaver Creek, also, was a pristine group which attracted 
much attention, and five miles above was still another. The most 
extensive grove of this kind, the noblest Roman of them all, the 
greatest single botanical wonder ever displayed within the limits 
of our state, was at High Bridge. It contained upwards of 150 
largest individuals among large trees. Boone River bottoms har- 
bored a fine group, and there was a good stand near Fort Dodge. 
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Altogether there were not less than ten superb companies of these 
black walnuts—comprising over a thousand giants, still standing 
as late as 1878. But they quickly vanished from the face of 
earth. They are now gone forever. When shall we look upon 
their like again? 

Either because he never heard of Morris’s earnest plea for 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” or else for reason that stern realities 
of business smothered all sentimentalities, Keyes found way to 
handle the giants of Iowa’s forest, notwithstanding the fact that 
all others before him had utterly failed in the undertaking. He 
turned his several sawmills into cutting into salable lumber the 
smaller black walnuts, butternuts, oaks and hickories. The giants 
he felled, cut their trunks into long lengths, removed the bark 
and white sapwood, and partly squared them with the axe. These 
great logs were then loaded on railroad cars, a single log on a 
car, so large were they, and shipped to New York City, where 
they brought almost fabulous prices. JIowa’s was the last avail- 
able supply of wide walnut lumber in the United States. It 
lasted scarcely a year. With such lightning rapidity do we 
demolish the resources which Nature in her infinite beneficence 
bestows upon us! 

Finally, the black walnut giants were all safely garnered and 
turned into the base uses of civilized man. Thus perished the 
last of Iowa’s great trees and the noble remnants of her primeval 
forests. What an unique, attractive, and beauteous park would 
the Devil’s Gap make today, when we are just beginning to 
realize the irreparable ruin already wrought in our land, and, too 
late, are striving to save from complete destruction and desolation 
the few remaining scenic spots of our dear state. 

With the passing of the noble black walnuts the Keyes Lumber 
Company wound up its affairs and the interest of its head turned 
to other things. About this time a group of capitalists in Des 
Moines desired to establish a local packing house. The C. W. 
Keyes Packing Company was organized with ample capital, and 
a prosperous business initiated. Competition soon grew keen 
because of the militant attitude of the big packing interests of 
Chicago. Finally, through a satisfactory compromise and consol- 
idation, the general business became adjusted and Keyes became 
general salesmanager for the state. Soon he saw a good oppor- 
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tunity to withdraw from active participation in the affairs of the 
company and to retire from mercantile life altogether. He was 
now passed eighty years of age. 

In pioneer days the striving for social position, for fortune, 
or for the public eye was not nearly so keen as it became as 
the community grew older. The struggle for existence was not 
so fierce. It was all for one and one for all. Good or happiness 
of the many held first place. Public spiritedness was high. But 
in the frontier town money was always scarce. It was especially 
wanting during the years immediately preceding the Civil War. 
In 1858 a court house was well under construction when the funds 
gave out. There was nothing with which to pay the laborers. 
Finally, by happy thought, old County Judge Napier, who was a 
law unto himself, conceived the notion of floating bonds. Forth- 
with he himself issued a block to the extent of $30,000. No one, 
however, would advance a cent on such securities. Everything 
remained at a standstill as before. 

As a last resort the problem was presented to C. W. Keyes for 
advice, partly because he was an eastern man, and partly for 
reason that he seemed to be a first-rate financier with abundance 
of ready cash. Moreover, he had then recently cast his lot with 
the community. To the utter astonishment and consternation of 
all he himself took the entire issue at the liberal discount offered, 
endorsed the bonds himself and carried them to Boston with him 
when he went a few weeks later, and sold all at a considerable 
profit. This advance was his legitimate profit also. But on his 
return to Des Moines, to the further wonder of all, he turned this 
profit over to the Judge for furnishings for the court house. 
Where today would we find in our state such unselfishness and 
practical solicitude for the public welfare? 

By 1860 enough Episcopalians had arrived in Des Moines to 
form a very respectable congregation and they had erected a fine 
brick house of worship on Seventh Street, north of Walnut, where 
now stands the Younkers’ Department Store. There was nothing 
in the church to furnish the music but a little old-fashioned melo- 
deon. Without saying anything to any one Keyes, before return- 
ing from one of his annual eastern trips to buy goods that 
autumn, shipped home a fine large pipe organ for the church, 
which, on arrival, he proceeded to have installed. But the parish- 
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ioners would not countenance such maneuver. Only on condition 
that the amount paid for it would be regarded as a temporary loan 
until they could raise the necessary funds to reimburse him would 
the church accept the gift. Such was the sensitive pride of early 
Iowa churchmen. 

Education received much attention from the early settlers. A 
decade previous to the church episode, in May of 1855, the 
Lutheran church of Iowa decided to establish a college. It pur- 
chased about four blocks of land lying between Pleasant and 
Woodland avenues and between Sixteenth and Eighteenth 
streets. Building began and the corner stone was laid in the 
spring of 1856. Then things lagged. There were many delays. 
Funds failed to materialize. The project was finally given up. 
The unfinished building and property was turned over tu Elder 
John A. Nash, of the Baptist church, who undertook to convert 
it into an institution of higher learning for his own persuasion. 
After many difficulties Nash at length completed the structure. 
But he had no funds left to meet the operating expenses. He had 
raised his last nickel. In his quandary he went to his old friend 
Keyes for sympathy and advice. Keyes quickly entered into the 
spirit of the project and asked how much it would take to get 
the college going. Nash thought that $4,000 or $5,000 would 
carry the institution through the first year—and then, God help 
us. After getting from the reverend gentleman his full plans, 
Keyes turned to his desk and wrote out his check for the amount 
and deposited it with the astounded Elder. Then, reaching for 
his hat and taking Nash by the arm, he went out next door to 
B. I’. Allen, banker; then to R. W. Sypher, merchant; F. R. West, 
capitalist; and E. M. Hooker, stage line owner; from each of 
whom he obtained a check for $1,250, and laid them in the hands 
of Mr. Nash. 


So with this precarious endowment, but with vast hopes for the 
future, with Elder Nash as president and professor of philosophy, 
Mrs. Nash as teacher of belles lettres, and two others, instructors 
in the ancient languages and mathematics, the Des Moines Uni- 
versity was launched in November, 1865. Surely these were 
humble beginnings for the great educational institution which 
now occupies a campus of many acres, and a dozen fine large 
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buildings in Highland Park, on the northern city limits, with its 
great faculty and thousands of students. 

There had always been more or less musical talent in the Keyes 
family, and Calvin W. was not lacking in this respect. He played 
with ease upon no less than twenty-seven different instruments. 
When, then, in 1869, a band was organized by Des Moines vota- 
ries of Terpsichore, Keyes was chosen conductor and played the 
bass trombone. He ably performed bandmaster’s duties for nearly 
ten years. The band’s first experience was a notable one. Upon or- 
ganization it at once proceeded to practice. The tune of “The Old 
Pine Tree” was gone over and over that evening, until the differ- 
ent instruments were made fairly to harmonize. On the following 
day there was a public function at the Capitol, and the band was 
proudly called upon to supply the music. This it willingly pro- 
ceeded to do, albeit it had only a single tune in its repertoire. 
Heading the procession, and without halt or break, it stretched 
that “Old Pine Tree” from Court House to Capitol, where it met 
with rapturous applause. 

In the spring of 1861, when the clouds of civil war were fast 
gathering in dark serried banks over the nation, and southern 
states were daily seceding from the Union, Republicans, who 
had been so victorious at the November elections, were all very 
greatly exercised over what action northern Democrats might 
take if worst came to worst. Firing on Sumter clarified instanter 
the local situation. So spontaneous and unequivocal was Demo- 
cratic support of the Union that Republicans could only wonder 
that they should have ever doubted their neighbors’ loyalty. 
Nathaniel B. Baker, staunch Democrat recently from New 
Hampshire, became Governor Kirkwood’s adjutant-general and 
began to organize the military forces of the state with keenest 
discernment and surprising dispatch. M. M. Crocker and J. M. 
Tuttle, also strong Democrats, took high position in the first: 
recruited regiment—the Second Iowa Infantry. Because of 
physical disabilities C. W. Keyes, lifelong Democrat, could not 
pass enlistment requirements. 

When Keyes was deepest in his state of despondency over the 
matter, Crocker, who was a West Pointer, went to him and 
attempted to console him by explaining that wars were not alto- 
gether won on the front. He pointed out how the North 
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without organization and money, and the state practically bank- 
rupt, dependence would have to be put entirely upon the credits 
which business would lend the government. Victory would rest 
with the side which could feed its army the quickest. He urged 
Keyes to devote all his splendid business energies to getting suffi- 
cient commissary supplies to the Iowa troops at the front, and to 
send them direct to him for visé. Payment was in the Lord’s 
hands, but would be made sometime, provided the North was 
victorious, as it doubtless would be. Keyes was not slow to 
realize that, although he was physically disabled from going to 
the front, he could do his bit. With light heart he immediately 
set about to wheel himself into line accordingly. 

The Second Iowa Infantry, composed of companies from Polk, 
Lee, and several other counties, was mustered into the United 
States service on May 27-28, 1861. S. R. Curtis was made colo- 
nel, J. M. Tuttle, lieutenant-colonel, and M. M. Crocker, major. 
Two weeks later the regiment was on its way to the front. Going 
first to St. Joseph, and then to Easton, in south Missouri, it did 
not get to St. Louis until October. Before it arrived at the point 
of western rendezvous it was not possible to follow it with sup- 
plies from home. Prior to leaving Iowa Major Crocker had fig- 
ured out that everything should be planned for forward movement 
by the first of the year. In this prediction he was not far amiss. 
In the meanwhile Curtis became brigadier-general, Tuttle was 
advanced to colonel of the regiment, and Crocker was transferred 
and promoted to the colonelcy of the Thirteenth Iowa Regiment. 

Even before the Second Iowa got off Baker and Keyes had 
matured plans for adequate commissary aid. There being no rail- 
roads out of Des Moines at that time the only means of transpor- 
tation was by the river to Keokuk, whence Mississippi River 
steamers could be employed. Work was started on several large 
barges which were constructed of native lumber from the Hall 
sawmills at the foot of Center Street. These were completed and 
made ready for their fateful voyages by the first of October. In 
the meanwhile the country about was scoured for hogs, which 
were brought in and driven to the Keyes & Crawford stock farm 
north of the city, where a small packing plant was erected. 
Before the river was closed by the winter’s ice five barges, carry- 
ing each about fifty tons of bacon, flour, and beans, were started 
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south, reaching St. Louis in due course. These stores were con- 
signed directly to Colonel Tuttle. They arrived at their destina- 
tion at a most opportune time. 

Early in 1862 the Second Iowa Regiment was scheduled to join 
General Curtis’ command in southwest Missouri. Colonel Tuttle 
was making hurried preparations to carry out General Halleck’s 
orders to that effect when he fell in with General Grant, who had 
come to St. Louis to personally convince his superior officer of 
the feasibility and advantages of opening up the Cumberland and 
Tennessce rivers, and thus force the Confederate lines a hundred 
miles back at a single blow. Tuttle, thoroughly in accord with 
Grant’s plan as the one to adopt, called upon the commander at 
his headquarters at the Planters Hotel. Fortunately he found 
Grant alone on the hotel balcony and had a long confidential talk. 
Finding that Tuttle’s regiment was fully manned, well equipped, 
and overflowing in commissary, Grant at once said that he wanted 
the Iowa regiment to go with him, provided he could get permis- - 
sion to make the campaign. Together the two visited General 
Halleck, at the latter’s headquarters, won him over to the project, 
and had Tuttle’s order to go west replaced by one to report to 
Grant on the Cumberland. With full commissary, which no other 
regiment in the West at that time enjoyed, the Iowa command 
could at a moment’s notice go almost anywhere. 

Because of the foresight of its first major the Second Iowa 
Infantry was able immediately to embark on boats, steam up the 
Cumberland River at top speed, and arrive before Fort Donelson 
in time to land, wheel into line, and lead the attack which broke 
the Confederacy in the West. Well might General Halleck wire 
Adjutant-General Baker, at Des Moines, his famous words, “The 
Second Iowa Infantry proved themselves the bravest of the 
brave.” Immediately upon receipt of this telegram Baker rushed 
oyer to Keyes to show it to him even before he took it to the 
Governor. 

So soon as the ice was out of the river in the spring other 
barges of provisions were sent downstream. On one occasion 
sufficient hands could not be found to make the trip. Keyes him- 
self went with the boat, serving both as sailing master and roust- 
about with four others. Near Red Rock the barge struck a sharp 
rock and went to the bottom, Courier was dispatched to Ottumwa 
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for another barge or steamer. After ten days a flatboat appeared 
with a fresh crew, and the pork was transferred from the sunken 
vessel and safely landed at Ottumwa, going rapidly on to its 
destination. 

During the Civil War frontier politics ran high. Even life- 
long Democrats were strongly and whole-heartedly supporting 
President Lincoln. In the mid-war campaign there was a well- 
known local politician by the name of Alexander Bowers, a loud- 
mouthed, burly German, who, as deputy United States marshal, 
had openly bragged that so long as he was in office no Democrat 
would be permitted to vote at an election. Anticipating possible 
friction at the polls and having long before decided that they 
would warmly support the President, a dozen good war Demo- 
crats, as loyal as any Republican living, went in a body to vote. 
Among them were Crocker, Tuttle and Keyes. Sure enough 
“Alex.” was on hand watching at the voting booth. As the first 
- man of the group stepped up to cast his ballot Bowers barred 
the way, and declared in loud voice that he should not vote. But 
Iowa’s greatest general, the hero of Donelson, and the quiet yet 
stern man, who, perhaps, made Shiloh possible, and gave first 
ray of hope to Union cause, were not to be so lightly deterred 
from the solemn exercise of their rights and duties as good and 
loyal citizens by any blatant stay-at-home. In a twinkle of the 
eye and as if by a single impulse, Crocker, Tuttle and Keyes 
threw off their coats and proceeded to make for the huge form 
which blocked the way. The path cleared instanter. Away 
flew the United States marshal, out the back door, up the street, 
and out of sight, far to the west end of town. Twelve Democratic 
votes were soon recorded in support of the Union. It was several 
days before the Federal watchdog ventured back to town to get 
the election returns. ; 

Misguided patriot Bowers was soon doomed to even greater 
trial and tribulation from the hands of the Keyes Democratic 
crowd, The ridicule imposed lasted to the end of his days. In 
the later years of the Civil War the public heart was deeply 


stirred to secure sufficient commissary aid for the men at the - 


front. On the occasion of one of the mass meetings held for the 
purpose of devising ways and means to aid in this undertaking 
Keyes, who was leader of all affairs musical, yolunteered to get 
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up a grand concert, the proceeds from which should go to the 
boys in blue. The only hall large enough for the purpose was 
the third floor of the Sherman Block. The owner was away, and 
Bowers, custodian of the building, letting his abhorrence for Dem- 
ocrats override his patriotism, peremptorily refused to permit the 
hall to be used for concerts. Undeterred thereby, the concert 
company hastened to get one of the large unfurnished rooms of 
the Court House then building, carried chairs and settees from 
the Methodist Church across the street, and began the entertain- 
ment on time. The concert proved a great success. One of the 
numbers, which was most popular for many a day thereafter, was 
rendered by a quartette. It was an improvised song, set to the 
tune of “Gideon’s Band,” the chorus of which ran: 
“They say this new Court House of ours 
Is surely as big as Alec Bowers.” 

For many months afterwards the tune of “Gideon’s Band” was 
whistled, hummed, or the couplet sung thereto on the streets by 
nearly everyone in town. The smart Alec never got over his 
wrath. He was thoroughly humbled ever afterward. Ridicule 
touched where nothing else would. Lincoln Democrats were 
avenged. 

Merchant Keyes was thirty-three years old when he made his 
first pilgrimage from the East to the newly admitted state of 
Iowa. After deciding to make it his residence he continued to 
remain for several years a single man. On January 12, 1864, he 
was joined in wedlock with Julia Baird Davis, youngest daughter 
of Captain James W. Davis, who a few years previously had 
moved to Des Moines from Ohio. From this union two sons 
issued: Charles Rollin Keyes, who early went into scientific 
pursuits, followed his researches to the frontiers of geology, and 
finally carried his investigations far into realms unknown; and 
James Davis Keyes, who soon became a prosperous business 
man, and, in due course, a director of large affairs, and a fore- 
most citizen of his native town. 

Back in Ohio Davis was a real captain of industry. He owned 
and operated large iron furnaces in the famous Scioto Valley, and 
he also owned and operated a great line of palatial river packets 
which plied between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and New Orleans. 
When the Ciyil War broke out the iron business collapsed. All 
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of his fine river steamers were confiscated by the Confederates 
except two, which were soon burned at the Cincinnati levee by 
incendiaries. With shattered fortune Captain Davis moved with 
his family and belongings to Iowa and began life anew. He built 
a spacious new home on the site of the present Central State 
Bank building on Fifth Street. He established, with his son-in- 
law, L. W. Dennis, a wholesale and retail grocery business, which, 
before he died, attained large proportions. 


A short time before his marriage Mr. Keyes planned a modest 
cottage for a home. The location chosen was the top of a sharp 
knoll at what is now the corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets 
where the Brown Hotel stands, but then far removed from the 
business center of town. There were no very near neighbors. 
The construction he entrusted to one John Browne, an English 
architect and contractor, who had newly come to America. Given 
rather free rein this individual, being somewhat ambitious and 
doubtless anxious to display his prowess in matters architectural, 
built an edifice far beyond requirements, or the demands of a 
frontier hamlet. This stately mansion long remained the most 
pretentious home in the growing capital, and for a score of years 
was a social center. The incident is of historical interest for the 
reason that it was the first attempt at architectural entity in the 
new community. It introduced a purely English style, which 
soon caught the local fancy. In succeeding years many homes 
were built after the Gothic form, some of which remain intact 
to this day. In the history of local architecture they mark a 
distinctive epoch. When in after years business invaded this 


select resident district, Mr. Keyes built another home in the- 


suburbs, after the French chateau style of architecture, a type 


introduced from abroad by Mr. Clinton Nourse, architect of Des 
Moines. (See illustration.) 


Few citizens took greater interest in public affairs than C. W. 
Keyes. Although he never sought public office himself, he was 
ever immersed in matters political, whether local, state, or 
national. His later insight into weltpolitik was little short of 
marvelous, and even up to the very hour of his demise he was 


keenly alive to every moyement in diplomacy which effected the 
World War, i 
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In national politics he was a consistent, yet not servile, Demo- 
crat all his life. Although not a prominent man in a political 
sense, he occupied the unique position of being the inconspicuous 
long man who by merely living far beyond the usual span, served 
to connect the two greatest periods of American democratic 
advancement and achievement. Like Isocrates of old, Keyes 
narrowly escaped rounding out a full hundred years of his activ- 
ities. DeQuincy it is who compares this noble Greek with the 
bar of a dumb-bell joining the spheres of the two greatest epochs 
of antiquity, the Age of Pericles and that of Alexander the Great. 
Around these two centers are arranged all the glory and pomp of 
Greek literature, Greek eloquence, Greek wisdom, Greek art, and 
Greek philosophy. Isocrates was not what would be called a 
great man, but he was the long man connecting the total world 
of Greek genius. 

In our American Republic the two great spheres of democracy 
gather around Jefferson and Wilson. They, too, are about a 
century apart. About them arrange themselves all our glory and 
the advance of human liberty in the New World and the new 
political freedom of mankind. Keyes served as the long bar 
uniting thé two parts of democracy’s dumb-bell. It was his 
strange fortune to shake the hand of every Democratic president 
from Jefferson to Wilson. It was his whim to vote for every 
Democratic presidential candidate except one from Jackson to 
Cox. 

Socially Calvin Keyes was equally at home and precise in the 
drawing room of effete eastern cities and in the cruder halls of 
the nascent West. He could dance well, sing well, perform well 
on any one of a score of musical instruments; he was an expert 
at chess, and often indulged in cards and other games. A social 
gathering must have consisted of very ponderous interests if it 
could not be stirred into animation by a man with so much more 
quicksilver in his veins than falls to the lot of the average citi- 
zen. He was something of a Bohemian in his tastes and predi- 
lections, although always with a serious ambition. He could 
converse ably upon all such matters as interested ordinary 
literary, journalistic, political, or musical circles, and his wide 
knowledge of English writers made him an authority in some 
matters not shared by many of his associates or contemporaries. 
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He was indeed a ready and brilliant talker, fully able at all times 
to turn his vast knowledge to good account. His conversation 
abounded in lively and pithy anecdotes told with infinite zest. 
He was thoroughly genial and ready at good humored repartee 
and he was never hampered by any excessive reverence for ances- 
tral proprieties. His bonhomie was proverbial and won for him 
a host of warmest friends from every walk of life. 

Despite the multitudinous distractions of a busy man of large 
affairs, Keyes found abundant leisure to devote both to his family 
and to the study of mankind in general. At eventide, after office 
hours, after the long periods of strenuous business activities, after 
all the petty annoyances of the day, he completely forgot all 
business matters and found full solace in the solitude of his well 
stocked library. Confining social duties and entertainment to a 
single evening each week as a rule, the hours of early night for 
the rest of the week became times of mental expansion. When 
not devoted to family immediately after dinner, the interval 
between seven o’clock and midnight became a revel and a relaxa- 
tion in literature, science, and philosophy. 

Although this pioneer merchant recorded few of his reflections 
in print, he willingly gave freely to others the results of his mus- 
ings and the reminiscences of his experiences. He was a great 
story repository for the local newspaper men, and few were the 
public topics which he could not vastly elucidate offhand as similar 
events presented themselves. Journalistic gleanings from his 
abundant store would fill many volumes if only they could be 
winnowed out and pieced together. He was, however, induced 
at rare intervals to express himself in print, and he was the 
author of a number of magazine articles and pamphlets. 

For an unprofessional student Keyes had a most wonderful 
grasp of American history. Blessed with a retentive memory of 
unusual impress, his familiarity with public men and events was 
such as was enjoyed by but few of his contemporaries. Minutest 
details of national activities for three-quarters of a century were 
at instant command. His personal equation of their significance 
and topical bearing had perhaps but few equals in our land. This 
extraordinary faculty continued in full vigor to the day of death. 
‘A few hours before dissolution he sat discussing with his son, 
daughter-in-law, and a few others, the current political trend, 
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massing without apparent effort the conditions which insured in 
the coming election the overwhelming choice of Harding as presi- 
dent of the United States, and which absolutely prohibited the 
selection of Cox. Then joking at length with his daughter-in- 
law on the recent emancipation of women through universal 
suffrage, he partook of a hearty luncheon and lay down for his 
customary mid-day siesta, from which he failed to wake up. To 
the last moment were his analytical faculties robust and alert 
almost as in his youth. His was indeed a gentle passing. 

Of European history and politics Keyes’s intimacy almost 
bordered on the uncanny. There were few modern monarchies of 
Europe on which he could not discourse intelligently and at 
length, in all their genetic, developmental and declining aspects. 
With keenest zest a few years prior to his demise did he peruse 
Guglielmo Ferrero’s “Greatness and Decline of Rome” in its five 
great tomes. He read this series of volumes not once, but thrice. 
Of them, as was his reading custom, he made copious notes. With 
him an outstanding circumstance of the long world supremacy of 
Roman Empire, on which he commented as affecting the life of a 
people and following the career of civilization, was the introduc- 
tion among edible fruits of the humble cherry into Rome from 
Persia, by Luculus, and the transmission through the storms and 
vicissitudes of 2,000 years, of the simple but profound De Natura 
of Lucretius, whereas of the grand triumphs of the greatest gen- 
erals of antiquity which made so many an imperial holiday, not 
even name or faintest memory remained. 

In later years the sciences immensely interested Keyes. The 
great controversies on evolution which took place in the third 
quarter of the last century aroused keen appreciation in him. 
Darwin, Huxley and Spencer were eagerly devoured. Afterwards 
the basic influences of environment upon the development of 
civilization held his wrapt attention. Such fairy tales of science 
as Gilbert’s “Ancient Lake Bonneville,” Dutton’s “Grand Can- 
yon,” and Geikie’s “Great Ice Age,” were thoroughly enjoyed. 
Who on the face of earth, even among most enthusiastic geolo- 
gists, would read from cover to cover the twenty-five great vol- 
umes of the Iowa Geological Survey, or the fifteen similar tomes 
of the Missouri Geological Survey, in order to quench his thirst 
for information concerning local bygone days? Had he but 
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turned early to earth studies the same energetic attentions that 
he so successfully applied to mercantile pursuits he might have 
been one of the foremost scientists of his generation. 


One great subject which especially appealed to Keyes, layman 
though he was, was the origin of the American Indian. Like his 
father before him he gave the topic much thought. More than 
once he sought to guess the riddle in the opening of the sepulchral 
mounds which crown so many bluffs of the Iowa rivers. But 
Sphinx refused to divulge the secret. Only a few weeks before 
his dissolution he read with infinite relish Madison Grant’s “Pass- 
ing of the Great Race.’ His alert mind at once visioned the 
strictly racial statement of the problem. He just missed dis- 
lodging the Rosetta Stone in the migrations of the human peoples 
because of repeated reversions to Glacial climates, the multiple 
stages of which were recently so fully discerned in the Iowa 
geological records. 


A hundred years span for human life! A score and ten years 
beyond the limits set by the Psalmist! Beginning a second cen- 
tury of his existence without appreciable physical infirmities, 
without noticeable impairment of faculties, and without marked 
diminution of mental altertness; such did the famous Mitchnikoff 
seek in vain to test his claim that human body should normally 
live a hundred and fifty years before reaching the limit of its 
endurance. The usual span of human life is now twice doubled. 
Its demonstration comes from a most unexpected quarter. For 
in the lengthening of the alloted term of existence which has 
become so common in this century, Keyes would not have been 
called aged. Although not what one would term rugged he always 
in later years enjoyed excellent health. His eye was not dim, 
nor was his natural strength abated, and so far as showing any 
signs of intellectual senility or mental deterioration his last 
efforts embrace some of his most vigorous work. 


On his very last birthday a small company of octogenarians, 
headed by an old time friend, Mr. Frederick M. Hubbell, called 
to congratulate him and to inquire of him how he managed 
always to enjoy himself so. With a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
quickly replied, “Yes, I am getting just as much fun out of life 
as ever, but I can assure you that the first ninety-five years are 
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the hardest.” ‘Thus was he, as tune-swept violin string that feels 
the master-melody—and snaps. 

As Thomas Huston Macbride, sometime president of our Iowa 
State University, fittingly writes: ‘‘A successful human life is 
like a temple; it rises silently before us, unobserved of men; we 
perceive in part its trend and beauty; but its capstone is never 
laid; its culmination eludes our vision; upon perfected tower and 
roof the sunlight never falls. A successful human life is like a 
wedge of gold; its value deepens with its widening planes, but 
no law of art or builder determines its completion. Nay, a suc- 
cessful human life is life, and like all the story of the planet, of 
the world, is but a silent, perennial, beautiful unfolding.” 

Calvin W. Keyes passed to the better world on June 16, 1920. 
His departure terminated one of those truest lives which Doctor 
Holmes characterized as like a rose-cut diamond, with many 
facets answering to the many-sided aspects of the world about it; 
its influence elevating, its memory sweet. His name outlasts him. 
We say the sun has set when it but shines in other longitudes. 


EMIGRATION WESTWARD 


A friend of ours who has recently taken up his residence at 
Fairfield, Iowa, writes us that the emigration westward, by way 
of that place, exceeds a dozen wagons per day. He represents 
them as of the first class, * * * * He also writes that Fair- 
field abounds with sweet potatoes and stone coal. He says this 
potato grows to a large size and is cultivated almost as generally 
there as the Irish potato is here. * * * * The coal he 
regards as much cheaper than wood, being afforded for from 8 
to 10 cents per bushel. It is used almost exclusively at Fair- 
field and is considered cheaper at ten cents per bushel than 
hickory wood at one dollar and twenty-five cents per cord.— 
Weekly Miner’s Express, Dubuque, Iowa, October 13, 1847. (In 
the newspaper collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM CLARK 


The Historical Department of Iowa has from its inception held 
that facts related to persons and events of the region of which 
our state is part not only are pertinent to our history but are 
indispensable thereto. The department has sedulously regarded 
its responsibility of providing for the inquiring mind every pos- 
sible aid of this character. It has not much concerned itself with 
nice discriminations, as between history and geography, or as 
between civil history and natural history. 

It has deemed it essential to have at hand the aids with which 
one may thread his way back to where white men mingled in 
Indian life and where that depended upon other animate and 
inanimate life. It takes all this to form the picture of life in 
what is now our state. 

It is with the purpose of augmenting the aids to the student of 
Towa in all these phases that our museum and library materials 
are selected and acquired. It is with the view of facilitating such 
labor that we gather materials in the ANNaxs, some already in 
print elsewhere but in remote and scattered repositories. We 
leave largely to our indexes and to the ingenuity of the student 
the assembling of these into series, disquisitions and connected 
histories. 

Many names and events in American history reach us in unbal- 
anced values. Often the book or publication through which they 
are preserved is strong, accurate; universal in its reach and so 
has brought to us a great name which, had it come through some 
poor, weak or restricted voice or journal, would have reached us 
with quite different force and meaning. 

Press agents have existed in all ages and among all peoples, 
operating through clay tablets, pictographs, and town criers as 
well as modern channels. 
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To us as students of American history, William Clark came 
upon our vision and has held our attention largely through his 
honorable and intrepid relation to the Jeffersonian adventure of 
1804-1806. The wide and prompt dissemination of the pros- 
pectus of that adventure, almost as much as its restricted and 
delayed report, advanced in public estimate the name and attain- 
ment of William Clark. That adventure first identified him with 
Iowa history and geography. 


But after full use had been made of both prospectus and report 
of the spectacular pilgrimage and after Thomas Jefferson had 
ceased to need, for himself or his associates, the prestige of that 
great achievement, William Clark really began the life which 
should make of his name a household word in Iowa and of him 
a classroom idol throughout the Middle West. He, more than 
any other figure in American annals, directed the pressure of 
Caucasian life and society against Indian life and savagery across 
the area now bounded by Ohio on the east and Kansas and the 
Dakotas on the west, and through the era from 1806 to 1846, 
full ten years after his death. 


This specific service of Clark, easily learned and understood, 
but not often remarked with adequate appreciation, was as Indian 
agent and later as superintendent of Indian affairs under the War 
Department. That service long continued uninterrupted in ten- 
ure, but broken and buffeted in policy by changing federal admin- 
istrations. He was constant in his understanding of Indian and 
white man and unaltered in his sympathy with both. His mind 
was suited to dealing with the questions among the Indians them- 
selves and with the rasping and heartless relations of mercenary 
enterprise with aboriginal artlessness. 

We have undertaken to assemble in copy or original the docu- 
mentary history of the era of Iowa up to 1847. These materials 
afford a better understanding than is otherwise obtained of the 
relations between our government and the Iowa, Sauk and Fox, 
Sioux, Winnebagoes, Pottawattamies and other tribes and these 
tribes with one another. They bring to us the long, laborious 
missives of William Clark to his subagents, Forsythe, Street and 
others, and to William H. Crawford and other secretaries of war; 
of subagents to the War Department and from traders and other 
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agencies of business and of government. We will possess all and 
more than Longfellow ever had. 

It is not possible to handle these materials and not increase our 
interest in the time prior to 1847; it is not possible thus to become 
more sensitive to the relations of Indian and white man and 
remain oblivious to the influence of William Clark. Our collec- 
tions as they approach completeness will form a merited and 
adequate memorial to William Clark. 


LAST FIGURE OF THE SPIRIT LAKE TRAGEDY 


At the time and place where civilization has come into contact 
with savagery, suffering and sacrifice have seemed to us ennobled. 
Wherever types of life have differed, as our race came up, the 
adjustments of type against type, have had results comparable 
with the adjustments which geology explains through slips and 
faults as causes of earth tremors. With differing ideals, mo- 
tives, and traditions among the types and races of mankind, 
both these phenomena appear elements of creation itself. 

As the wrinkled face of weathered earth was smoothed by 
glaciers whose paths were weathered down and smoothed again, 
so race tore over and through other races. But it has been one 
of the mercies to mankind that wars have often left with both 
victor and vanquished the best that either brought into the field 
of conflict. 

As the Caucasian lobe of humanity advanced across the Missis- 
sippi Valley it met, melted and absorbed obstruction and was met, 
bruised and shredded in the process. At the sanguine, sutured 
edge, as it worked westward, one cannot tell the Indian’s from 
the white man’s blood. In what is now lowa, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, the last impediment was the nation of the Sioux, its 
bands and braves. That great, vigorous, aboriginal family of 
man came up through Revolutionary times allies of the British 
and trade subjects of the British fur companies. Their southern 
borderlands were the same as the northern borderlands of allies 
of the French and trade subjects of the French fur companies. 
No line or zone separating the great masses was marked or fixed. 
The serrated fracture varied with the varying pressure and resist- 
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ance which changed with the changing forces of European poli- 
ties, commerce and religious zeal applied through their media 
against the contact surfaces. 

The Sioux then for more than a century constantly suffered 
or expected trouble. There was no buffer state like Belgium. 
When Ilinois, after the Revolution, and Iowa, after the Louisiana 
purchase, with red and white inhabitants, passed under the stars 
and stripes, the feuds and enmities passed with them. The very 
vitals of the Sioux country pressed against the Sac and Fox 
regions, and the Sac and Fox, so imperceptibly yielding to Cauca- 
sian forces, left this Caucasian floe to tear and be torn by, to run 
over or be submerged by, the opposing Sioux mass. Friction and 
pressure and murder and rapine on the Iowa prairie was like 
the lurid light in America upon a historic canvas, delineating in 
the landscape their bitter counterparts in Europe. 

Civilization pressed through a gap at Minnie-Waukon, Spirit 
Water. It experienced that laceration known to us as the “Spirit 
Lake Massacre.” Immediate causes have been differently recorded 
by different white sufferers on the one hand, and by the red par- 
ticipants on the other hand, and by writers who were not suf- 
ferers, on all hands; but none dispute the consequence as the 
classic instance in our state of frontier tragedy. It is no less a 
classic of edge against edge, of race against race, than are the 
Aftonian gravels classic in their place. Indian and white races, 
differing in racial origins, in their traditions, in their motives and 
their ideals, at that time and place visited their penalties upon 
the homes and against the individuals. 

One by one participants in the Spirit Lake Massacre have 
passed away. Abigail Gardner Sharp, a victim, singularly was 
spared to be the last. She was fourteen when Inkpaduta’s band of 
Sioux tore her clasp from the bodies of her murdered relatives, 
dragged her, scantily shod, over the ice of Okoboji into the fast- 
nesses of the Dakotas. They made her and some older neighbor 
women their beasts of burden. Her body, like that of their other 
beasts of burden, remained unviolated. She was ransomed but 
returned to her friends and relatives broken in mind and body. 
Within a year of her return to civilization she was married. 
Children came, and death to some of them, and domestic stress 
and estrangement, and the lone struggle for bread for herself 
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and children. The long bitter battle for health and strength was 
won at last. She bought the cabin where the horror of her life 
had come and by charging visitors admission at its door, by vend- 
ing souvenirs, and through rigid economies and racking labor she 
gained comfort and competence. She established relations with 
Deity which sustained and comforted her, and rid her of enmity. 
She dwelt among the ashes of her life late into its shadows, then 
was laid away to mingle her dust with that of her kind and kin. 

Imagination largely turns through Longfellow to the Indian 
motif and applies it with intuition to an understanding of Spirit 
Lake. One almost sings into the song of Hiawatha a counterpart 
of Mrs. Sharp. We reach not far nor vainly for the feeling that 
here in this memorial facing the monument our state erected to 
commemorate the life and death of the pioneers and the cabin 
of her youth, her shade may sometimes rest and view across the 
bosom of the lake beyond the “land of the Dakotas,” the way 
beyond “‘the kingdom of Ponemah” to the Throne of Grace. 

Inscribed upon this beautiful memorial erected to her memory 
by her two grandchildren, Mrs. Fred Wygle and Mr. Albert 
Sharp, is the following inscriptive sentiment: 

ABIGAIL GARDNER SHARP 


OrPpHANED AND ENstavep spy Hostie Sroux Sue Livep ro EMBRACE IN 
Curist1An BENEVOLENCE THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND Att MANKIND 


“Thus departed ... . Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
In the glory of the sunset, To the Islands of the Blessed 
In the purple of the evening, To the kingdom of Ponemah, 


To the regions of the home-wind, To the land of the hereafter.” 


THE WILL OF ABBIE GARDNER SHARP 


Mrs. Abbie Gardner Sharp, the last survivor of the Spirit Lake 
Massacre, executed a will which has been admitted to probate and 
whose provisions in due course of time will be carried out. 

Five hundred dollars provided for a monument was wholly 
inadequate in the belief of her grandchildren, Mrs. Fred Wygle, 
of Spencer, Iowa, and Mr. Albert Sharp, of Des Moines, who are 
beneficiaries. They added a most substantial sum whereby there 
has been erected a structure suitable in mass, material, and design. 
The environment, unique in history, landscape, accessibility, and 
use is thereby greatly enhanced in beauty and interest, 
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The Curator of the Historical Department enjoyed ten years 
of intimate friendship with Mrs. Sharp. He was in sympathy 
with her views on nearly all matters. He had her approval of 
the sentiments he has had inscribed upon the memorial and he 
will ever hold with sacred satisfaction the confidential informa- 
tion which supports his sentiments with regard to her public and 
private affairs. 

The Historical Department expects to aid in preserving the 
historic cabin, if so doing is desired by those named with it in 
the will, or it will try to do so alone if necessity demands. Shrines 
need no designation nor dedication. They need but to be 
respected. 

Everyone to whom Mrs. Sharp in her will commends her cabin 
feels as she felt. Altogether or alone one or others must act in 
accordance with her wish, which should be the universal wish of 
Towa. 


The will in its essentials provides: 

Section 2. I direct that my body be buried on Lot No. Sixteen of 
Cass Bay, in the Town of Arnolds Park, in said County, said lot being 
known as the Gardner family lot, where my father and mother are 
buried, and I further direct that a suitable monument be erected to mark 
my grave, costing not to exceed Five Hundred Dollars. And I request 
Edgar R. Harlan, or his successor in the office of Curator of the lowa 
State Historical Department at Des Moines, to superintend the pur- 
chase and inscription to be placed on said monument. 

Section 5. I hereby nominate and appoint P. O. Bjorenson of Mil- 
ford, Iowa, executor of this my last will and testament. And in the 
case of sale as hereinafter provided I will and direct that he have ap- 
pointed by the Judge of the District Court three disinterested ap- 
praisers to fix and determine the value of my certain real property, 
described as follows, to-wit: Lot “A” of Pillsbury’s Point Park, (also 
known as the “Abbie Gardner Sharp Log Cabin” property), and also 
Lot Sixteen (16), of Plat of Cass Bay, Dickinson County, Iowa, being 
original burial ground of the Gardner and Luce families, and I re- 
quest that Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Iowa Historical Depart- 
ment at Des Moines, Iowa, or his successor in office, be one of the 
appraisers. 

My grandchildren, Bonita Wygle, and Albert Sharp, or either of 
them shall have the privilege of retaining said property, providing they 
shall maintain same along same lines as has been conducted by me, and 
to care for same, including the Gardner graves in Lot Sixteen, Plat of 
Cass Bay, in proper manner with ‘the idea of keeping up its historical 
significance. In case they do not wish to keep said property, the same 
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may be sold by giving the first opportunity of purchase to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution at the appraised valuation, as fixed 
and determined by said appraisers, and I hereby authorize my said 
executor and empower him to make, execute and deliver to the said 
Daughters of the American Revolution, or any others to whom sold, a 
good and sufficient conveyance upon the payment having been made; and 
I further direct that the grantees may have the privilege of paying for 
said property in installments not longer than five years at not less than 
6% interest. The second privilege of purchase shall be given the lowa 
Historical at Des Moines. 

I also direct that there shall go with said property to the purchaser 
and belong with it, all Indian relics, historical collections, furniture and 
fixtures, (including one bed-stead and bedding therefor with one silk 
quilt), except books, post cards, and souvenirs said personal property 
being situated in the certain log cabin on said real estate and not else- 
where. There shall not be included in said sale of the above described 
property any copy-rights, now owned by me, unless a commission of 10% 
on cost price be paid to said grandchildren or their heirs forever for 
the privilege of publishing the books, photographs ete. copy-righted 
But the purchaser at said sale may buy said copyrights from said heirs 
absolutely at such terms as may be agreed upon. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF CONSERVATION 
January 10-12, 1921 


Resolutions —Resolutions were adopted as follows: That as the citi- 
zens of Hamburg offer to donate a portion of the initial cost, that the 
Board recommend to the Executive Council the acquisition of the area 
near Hamburg when other areas in their order are taken care of and 
park funds become available; that as the citizens of Fort Atkinson offer 
to contribute approximately half of the initial cost that the Board rec- 
ommend to the Executive Council the immediate acquisition of two 
blocks of ground in the town, including the historic fort and mission 
buildings. 

Areas Considered.—Local citizens appeared in the interest of the fol- 
lowing areas and the Board announced to them as follows: Park north 
of Council Bluffs, that funds are not now available, but when they are, 
and if local help is given, the Board favors acquisition; Estherville, 
citizens reported progress on obtaining options; Decorah Ice Caves, citi- 
zens said they would assist in purchase price, and they were told the 
Board is favorable but no funds are now available; Clarksville, citizens 
state they would contribute part, and were told the Board is favorable 
but no funds are now available; Clear Lake, citizens offer to contribute, 
Board told them it is favorable to obtaining the McIntosh woods, and 
the citizens say they will try to secure options; Beaman, citizens told 
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recommendation has been made and acquisition awaits condemnation, 
which the Board has recommended; Oakland, citizens were informed that 
the Board and Executive Council had taken favorable action and that 
condemnation proceedings were expected to be taken by the Executive 
Council; Tuttle Lake, citizens were informed that Game Warden Albert 
was recommended to make improvements to restrain and keep the water 
in the lake. 
JANUARY 28-29, 1921 

Condition of Park Fund.—Secretary Harlan reported that in answer 

to his requests he had received communications from the Treasurer of 


State and the Auditor of State giving information that warrants had 


been drawn against the park fund and paid without being first approved 
by the Board of Conservation. Mr. Kelso was appointed to inquire of 
the Executive Council as to subscriptions toward acquisition of state 
parks, deeds of land acquired by purchase or gift, and contracts for 
property, services or anything relating to state park funds whether 
made by the Board, State Fish and Game Warden, or Executive Council. 


Frsrvuary 16, 1921 
Resolutions.—Resolutions were adopted recommending the Executive 
Council to accept a gift of 168 acres from citizens of Jones County which 
cost them $21,000, the land being near Anamosa, and lying on the right 
bank of the Wapsipinicon River and along Dutch Creek. 


Aprit 22, 1921 

Motions.—Motions were adopted as follows: That permission be given 
to hold a Y. M. C. A. summer camp in Dolliver Memorial Park, the park 
rules of the Board to be observed; that the proposed improvements on 
roads and grounds in the Anamosa State Park be referred to Kelso with 
power to act; that the Board recommend to the Executive Council that 
$600 be set aside for the construction of bridges and roads in Dolliver 
Memorial Park and for the care of the park, to be spent under direction 
of Ford. 

Resolution.—The following resolution was adopted: That the deed for 
the Theodore F. Clark tract near Traer, Tama County, together with its 
conditions be transmitted to the Executive Council with the recommenda- 
tion that they be accepted. 

Communications —The following communications were received: A 
letter from L. W. Maxwell of Turkey River, concerning a gift of some 
twenty acres on a high point on the Scenic Route, directed answered 
with the statement it would be given attention later; a letter from Seth 
J. Temple of Davenport, concerning a marker for Camp McClellan, 
action deferred awaiting word from the Attorney-General; a petition 
from citizens of Lansing for the creation of a park of Mount Hosmer, 
placed on file; a letter from Ella L. Ralston concerning a proposed park 
near Washta, referred to Ford; a letter from J. N. Weidenfeller con- 
cerning Rock Bluff, four miles northwest of Ottumwa, on the Des Moines 


River, placed on file, 
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Condition of Park Fund.—The Treasurer of State being present he 
was asked to co-operate, and gladly agreed to do so, with the committee 
of the Board to ascertain the details as to monies paid out of the park 
fund, monies received from the state fish and game fund and from 
private subscriptions, deeds received and their present whereabouts, 
abstracts of title, contracts under which payments have been made and 
those under which continued expenditures are authorized, etc. 

June 17-18, 1921 

To Get Opinion of Attorney-General—A letter being received from 
the Attorney-General’s office saying that in order to get an opinion with 
reference to the action necessary on the part of the Executive Council 
in accepting the gift of the marker for Camp McClellan, it would be 
necessary for the Executive Council to request an opinion from that 
department, it was ordered the secretary submit the file touching this 
matter to the Executive Council with the request that it ask for the 
opinion. 

Motions.—The following motions passed: That as the acquisition of 
the Carlisle area had been recommended to the Executive Council that 
it again be referred to them for their further action; that the matter of 
the road leading to Farmington Park be referred to Harlan with power 
to act; that the subjects of renting land and putting up tents at Oakland 
Mills Park be referred to Harlan with power to act; that the Board ask 
the Executive Council te approve the appropriation of $1200 a year for 
the custodian of Lacey-Keosauqua Park, with the upkeep of a house, 
two horses, a pony, one cow, and poultry, and $300 additional for current 
expenses; that in the matter of repairs of buildings, estimates should be 
sent to the Board for its approval before expenses are incurred, and 
that there be filed with the secretary a monthly report by the custodian; 
that the Board recommend to the Executive Council that $1200 be set 
aside for the Backbone Park and $300 additional for current expenses; 
that $300 additional be added to that allotted to Dolliver Memorial Park 
for current expenses; that $409 be set aside for custodian and $200 
additional for current expenses for Anamosa Park; that $400 be set 
aside for four months for the Ledges Park with an additional $50 for 
current expenses; that an amount be set aside sufficient to meet contin- 
gencies at Morehead Caves Park not to exceed $150 subject to the 
approval of Kelso; and that $400 be set aside for four months for 
Farmington Park. 

Parks Allotted for Superintendence-—The Board allotted to its mem- 
bers the parks for superintendence as follows: Backbone, Anamosa, and 
Morehead Caves to Kelso; Lacey-Keosauqua, Farmington, and Oakland 
Mills to Harlan; Theodore F. Clark, Dolliver Memorial, Lepley, and 
Medium Lake to Ford; Ledges, Eldora-Steamboat Rock, and Fort At- 
kinson to Pammel. 

Monies Allotted to Areas—The Board recommended to the Execu- 
tive Council the allotment of monies out of funds to be available July 
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1, 1921, for acquisition of areas not to exceed the amounts as follows: 
Ledges, Boone County, $42,000; Eldora-Steamboat Rock, $10,000; Ham- 
burg, $4,000; Twin Lakes, Calhoun County, $3,500; Lost Island Lake, 
$7,200; Oakland, $3,000; Wall Lake, Wright County, $2,000; Roosevelt, 
$2,000; Fort Atkinson, $2,100; Morehead Caves, $7,500; Wild Cat Den, 
$8,000; maintenance of parks and compensation of custodians, $5,500; 
improvements at Medium Lake, $8,000; current expenses of Board, 
$4,000. 

Favorably Considered Areas—The Board reported to the Executive 
Council that the following areas have received favorable consideration 
and should be acquired as soon as funds are available: Clear Lake, Pilot 
Knob, Palisades, Estherville, Sunk Grove, Peterson, Starr’s Cave, Devil’s 
Backbone, Madison County, Balsam Fir Grove, Allamakee County. 


Jury 19, 1921 


Resolutions.—Resolutions were adopted as follows: That the Board 
recommend to the Executive Council to accept the proposition of citizens 
of Winnebago and Hancock counties to donate $7,000, the state to as- 
sume some $10,000 more, in order to secure some 235 acres in Pilot Knob 
area so as to preserve from destruction the wooded lands adjacent to 
Pilot Knob and Dead Man’s Lake; that Mr. Harlan’s authority be con- 
tinued to complete his investigations of the business of acquiring and 
administering the parks at Keosauqua, Farmington, and Mount Pleas- 
ant, and that he be urged to complete reports of the investigation, and 
to distribute copies to the members of the Board and to the Executive 
Council; that as the Executive Council has expressed its opinion that 
the direction of state parks should be under the Board, that it be re- 
quested to formally advise all concerned of said opinion in such terms 
as shall adequately confer on the Board ample authority for directing 
custodians already employed and other employees engaged in work on 
the parks; that the Executive Council be requested to confer on the 
Board the power to employ new and discharge old employees for cause. 

Motions.—Motions were adopted as follows: That custodians at present 
in charge of state parks under the provisional arrangements shall be 
continued until changes are authorized by the Board; that the Board 
approves the appointment of C. F. Henning as custodian at the Ledges 
at $100 a month for four months. 

Ocroxser 15, 1921 


Resolution —The following resolution by Harlan was adopted: That 
the Board proceed no further, except with unfinished business, until 
there shall have been adopted by the Executive Council and the Board 
a system that shall have the approval of both bodies and shall embrace 
(1) a general accounting showing all receipts and expenditures up to 
November 1, 1921, with the authority upon which each was made; (2) a 
statement showing all areas acquired and those authorized to be ac- 
quired, with a showing as to remaining areas under consideration, with 
the status of negotiations therefor; (3) a statement of gifts, whether of 
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lands, monies or services, with conditions going therewith set out in 
each instance; (4) a method of record-keeping, with forms of current 
business, with uniform maps showing areas in original and improved 
state, the roads existing and proposed both within and connecting with 
the areas; (5) the employment of a competent person or firm of effic- 
iency engineers directed to make the necessary survey and report for 
carrying into effect the business of the Board and Executive Council 
relating to state parks. 
Ocrosrr 21, 1921 

Motions —The following motions were adopted: That the Board ap- 
prove Harlan’s offer to file information and prosecute the person who 
cut a tree in the Oakland Mills Park, if the local parties complaining 
will obtain the necessary facts; that the Board request the Executive 
Council for permission to have a certain tree in the Eldora-Steamboat 
Rock Park examined and, if necessary, treated, said tree being a rare, 
native white pine tree and being recently damaged by fire started by 
hunters. 

Communication—A communication was received from parties at the 
Pilot Knob area requesting authority to construct fences, and the matter 
was deferred to the next conference with the Executive Council. 

Conference on Anamosa Park.—A conference was held with Anamosa 
citizens in which they orally reported the improvements being made in 
that park, nearly all the labor being done with convict labor, and re- 
quested additional authority and funds. The Board awaits a formal 
report in writing, the same then to be taken up with the Executive 
Council. 

Resolution—Resolution by Harlan was adopted as follows: That 
the Board respectfully urge the Executive Council to rescind its resolu- 
tion of October 10 whereby it ordered the discontinuance of the employ- 
ment of all custodians of state parks on November 1, and that they allow 
custodians to remain in charge at Dolliver Memorial, Anamosa, Lacey- 
Keosauqua, and Ledges parks in order to protect the property, trees, 
etc, in those large areas, from vandals and irresponsible visitors; also, 


that if the Board shall be in whole or part permitted to direct the cus-— 


tody of the Backbone Park, the custody shall be upon substantially the 


same considerations as those advanced herein for application to the 
other parks mentioned. 


“I will dictate peace in the city of Mexico on the first of Sep- 
tember,” said Gen. Scott as he left New Orleans for Vera Cruz. 
And on the 24th day of August the city of Mexico was at his 
mercy, and the negotiations for peace were in progress at his 
bidding! The whole programme of his prediction has been 
turned to history—Weekly Miner’s Express, Dubuque, Iowa, 


October 27, 1847. (In the newspaper collection of the Histori- 
cal Department of Towa.) 
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Caprrain Harrison Cummins McHenry was born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 21, 1890, and died on the Baccarat sector of the battle line in 
France, March 5, 1918. He attended the McHenry grade school, the 
West Des Moines High School, and the Law Department of Drake Uni- 
versity, being graduated from the latter in 1914. For the next two years 
he engaged in the practice of law in Des Moines with his father’s firm, 
McHenry, De Ford & McHenry. In 1912, while still in high school, he 
enlisted in the National Guard, becoming a member of the sanitary de- 
tachment under Dr. Wilbur Conkling, but in 1913 was transferred to 
Company B, Third Iowa Infantry, under Captain W. A. Graham. He 
was made a corporal, then a sergeant, and was second lieutenant in 
Mexican border service in 1916. In February, 1917, the captain and 
first lieutenant being detailed to other duties, Lieutenant McHenry was 
in command on their home-coming trip. He was promoted to captain 
of the company in March, 1917. He had laid off his uniform but about 
a month when he was called into recruiting service. He left Iowa Sep- 
tember 9, 1917, with the One hundred and sixty-eighth United States 
Infantry, formerly the Third Iowa, and sailed October 4. The vessel 
returned for repairs, but finally sailed November 14 and landed at 
Liverpool December 1. They reached France December 12 and by Feb- 
ruary 21, 1918, were in the front line trenches. This regiment was part 
of the Forty-second Division which was the first division of the Ameri- 
can Army to take over a sector. Company B, which Captain McHenry 
commanded, was occupying a portion of this sector at No. 6 (Malgrejean 
Farm) when, on the morning of March 5, at about 4:30 o’clock the 
Germans first opened up a raid on American lines. Captain McHenry 
had just left his post of command and gone to another position to 
order a rocket sent up as a signal for a more general barrage, when a 
German shell made a direct hit where he stood and killed him instantly. 
He was the first officer among Iowa troops to be killed in action. The 
body was brought home, reaching Des Moines November 4, 1921. It lay 
in state in the rotunda of the State Capitol Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday forenoon, and Sunday afternoon public funeral services were 
held in front of the capitol in the presence of many thousands, and burial 
was made in the Gold Star plot of the Woodland Cemetery. He was an 
able and gallant young officer and popular with his command. 


Axrcau, Garpnrr SuarP was born in Seneca County, New York, in 
1843, and died at the Victoria Sanitarium, Colfax, Iowa, January 21, 
1921. Burial was at Arnolds Park. Her father was Rowland Gardner. 
She was taken when only a child by her parents to Steuben County, 
New York. In 1853 the family migrated to Ohio, and in 
1854 they located at Shell Rock, Iowa. In 1855 they removed to Clear 
Lake, and on July 16, 1856, they located on the shore of West Okoboji 
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Lake. On March 8, 1857, her parents and all the others of their house- 
hold except herself were massacred by a band of Sioux Indians. In all 
about forty persons in that vicinity, men, women, and children, were 
killed, and three young women whose husbands had been killed, and 
Abbie Gardner, were taken captive. They were made slaves and burden- 
bearers on the long march west of several hundred miles. Two of the 
women were murdered on the way by the captors, one was sold to an 
Indian who returned her for a ransom, and Miss Gardner was taken to 
the place where nows stands the village of Ashton, Spink County, South 
Dakota, on the James River, to a great Indian village. Two Wapeton 
Indians, sent by the Indian Agent in Minnesota, came to the village and 
purchased her, and took her to St. Paul, where she was received by Gov- 
ernor Medary, on June 22, 1857. She returned to a sister who lived at 
Hampton, Iowa, and on August 16, 1857, was married there to Casville 
Sharp. They lived in Bremer County, then in Grundy County, for a 
time in Missouri, and in Kansas, then in Shell Rock, Iowa. Her health 
had been broken by the hardships she endured when she was a captive. 
Three children were born to them. In 1885 she wrote and had published 
“History of the Spirit Lake Massacre and the Captivity of Miss Abbie 
Gardner,” which ran to six editions. In her later life Mrs. Sharp obtained 
the original Gardner cabin on the shore of Okoboji Lake and collected 
many relics of the times of the early settlment of the region. For several 
years she spent the summers in the cabin, meeting the throngs of visitors. 


Jenness J. RicHArpson was born in Vermont March 22, 1839, and died 
in Davenport, Iowa, February 19, 1917. He attended common school 
from the time he was seven years old until he was seventeen. In 1857 
he came to Davenport to help his older brother, D. N., who had come out 
three years previously and had become owner of the Davenport Demo- 
crat. J. J. worked on the paper as a compositor three years and one 
year as foreman. It became apparent to the brothers that they would 
have to obtain more income or lose their paper to their creditors. At 
that time very little advertising was done in newspapers, the value of 
it being unknown to the business man. J. J. went among the business 
men of Davenport soliciting advertising and succeeded so well that he 
and his brother were soon out of debt. He then went to the larger cities 
soliciting advertising, an unprecedented thing to do. He succeeded 
only fairly well at Chicago, but in 1864 he went to New York on the same 
mission. For the next fifteen years he was on the road most of the time 
as the pioneer advertising solicitor, making New York, Boston, Balti- 
more and all the large eastern cities. His success was phenomenal. 
About 1880 his health becoming poor he quit the road and interested 
himself in importing and breeding Jersey cattle. This he continued for 


twenty-five years, winning great success in this field. He also became - 


interested in politics. In 1880 he was made a member of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee and in 1888 was chosen as the Iowa member 
of the Democratic National Committee, and was placed on the executive 
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committee. He gave the position much time. He became a personal 
friend of Grover Cleveland and remained on the committee during Cleve- 
land’s second term, the federal appointments for Iowa being usually 
referred to him for his approval. His keen business sense and Yankee 
shrewdness served him well in business and in investments and he became 
quite wealthy. He was a heavy stockholder in and a director of the 
German Savings Bank of Davenport, and was interested in many other 
enterprises. He kept his connection with the Democrat all these years 
and at the time of the organization of the Democrat Publishing Company 
in 1915 he became its president. He had been connected with the paper 
for over fifty-eight years, and was regarded as the dean of the newspaper 
profession in America. In late years he was an extensive traveler, having 
been fourteen times to Europe. He was an accomplished, versatile and 
forceful man. 


Erasrus B. Sorer was born in Pitcher, Chenango County, New York, 
September 15, 1841, and died at Kansas City, Missouri, March 20, 1917, 


_ being then on his way to his home in Emmetsburg, Iowa, from spending 


the winter at Hot Springs, Arkansas. Interment was at Emmetsburg. 
When six years old he came with his parents to Jones County, Iowa. 
He attended Western College, near Cedar Rapids, and with other young 
men from that college enlisted in the First lowa Infantry for the ninety- 
day period. At the end of that time he enlisted in the Twelfth lowa 
Infantry as a private and was promoted until he became captain of 
Company D of that regiment. He saw four years in active service. 
After the war he entered Cornell College and was graduated in 1868. 
He remained with the college some time, teaching mathematics. In 1904 
Cornell conferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. Leaving Cornell 
College he was for a while in Cedar Rapids in the government pen- 
sion office and also studying law. He was admitted to the bar in 1870. In 
1871 he removed to Estherville and engaged ‘in the practice of law. In 
1876 he opened a law office at Emmetsburg and removed there in 1879. 
His practice extended over many adjoining counties and he was regarded 
as very successful. He became extensively interested in land and also 
was interested in several banks in that part of the state. He was active 
in public affairs and at one time, in the nineties, was a prominent candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for governor. He was a trustee of 
Cornell College from 1877 and was president of the board for a consid- 
erable time. He was chairman of the Shiloh Military Park Commission, 
and was commander of the Loyal Legion of Iowa. He was a lay delegate 
to the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1904 at 
Los Angeles, and again, in 1908, at Baltimore. 


Maurice O’Connor was born on a farm near Missouri Valley, Harri- 
son County, Iowa, in 1875, and died at Fort Dodge, Iowa, May 5, 1917. 
He was graduated from the Missouri Valley High School, attended school 
a year in Lincoln, Nebraska, attended the Woodbine Normal School and 
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was graduated from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa 
in 1898. He had taught country schools during intervals while he was 
securing his education. He practiced law a short time in South Dakota, 
then removed to Fort Dodge. His abilities becoming recognized he 
became partner with J. O. A. Yeoman. After Captain Yeoman’s death 
he was associated with John F. Duncombe and William S. Kenyon, and 
later with D. M. Kelleher. In 1904 he was the Democratic nominee for 
attorney-general and in 1912 for judge of the Supreme Court. In 1912 
he was a delegate to the Democratic national convention and cast his 
lot with the Wilson forces. He was strong as an advocate as well as in 
counsel, and was a brilliant orator. 


Henry Srivers was born at Middleport, Ohio, October 26, 1849, and 
died at Osceola, Iowa, April 25, 1917. He came to Osceola in 1869, 
read law in the office of H. L. Karr and was admitted to the bar on his 
twenty-first birthday. He practiced law in Osceola for the next ten 
years. At that time, 1880, he became interested in and the principal 
promoter of the Des Moines & Osceola Railroad, and later became the 
road’s vice president and superintendent, remaining with it until 1885. 
During the year and a half preceding this he had been president of the 
Clarke County Bank, which office he then resigned. In 1885 he became 
owner and managing editor of the Osceola Sentinel, and continued as 
such a number of years. With his brother, Thomas Stivers, he purchased 
the Burlington Gazette, but only remained with the Gazette about a year 
when he went to Des Moines and became editor of the Des Moines 
Leader and gained state-wide reputation because of his able support of 
Horace Boies for governor in the 1889 campaign. In 1896 he sold his 
interest in the Leader to Strauss & Dawson and returned to Osceola. 
He then took over the Osceola Democrat and edited it and engaged in 
farming, in which he had become interested. In a few years he disposed 
of the Democrat and returned to the practice of law, continuing his 
farming business. He served as mayor of Osceola, and as county attorney 
of Clarke County in 1913 and 1914. In 1892 he had commenced a col- 
lection of the publications of Iowa authors. In 1914 he sold this collec- 
tion of some 500 volumes to the State Historical Department, where it is 
now as the “Stivers Collection,” being a part of the great collection of 
Towa authors and their works. Mr. Stivers was lawyer, business man, 
farmer, editor, politician, scholar and able man of affairs. 


Parrick J. Quictey was born near Binghamton, New York, June 1, 
1837, and died at Dubuque, Iowa, February 28, 1917. He was the son of 
John and Catherine Quigley, natives of Ireland. In 1847 he migrated 
with his parents to Dubuque County, Iowa, where they settled on a farm. 
He was educated in the common schools. In 1854 he began work with 
a group of surveying engineers in Minnesota and remained with them 
until 1860, when the death of his father called him home. In 1863 he 
removed to a farm near Sageville, Iowa, and soon thereafter engaged 
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in the grocery business at Dubuque, extending his interest later to the 
grain and lumber business. From 1868 to 1871 he was on a trip to the 
West. Upon his return he was elected clerk of the circuit and district 
court of Dubuque County, which position he held until 1881. In that year 
he was one of the organizers of the Dubuque Telegraph, and when, on 
November 1, 1901, the Telegraph and the Herald were consolidated, he 
became the business manager of the Telegraph-Herald, holding that 
position until his death. Mr. Quigley was an independent Democrat in 
politics. He was interested in every movement devoted to the welfare 
of the community in which he lived, and gave liberally of time and 
money to worthy causes. A few years ago he presented stock in the 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald valued at $5,000 to each of eight Dubuque 
institutions, St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Finley Hospital, Boys Welfare 
Association, St. Vincent de Paul Society, St. Anthony’s Home, House of 
the Good Shepherd, St. Francis Home, and Mount Pleasant Home. 


Joun F. Merry was born at Peninsula, Summit County, Ohio, March 
24, 1844, and died at his home at Manchester, Iowa, January 30, 1917. 
He came with his parents to Delaware County, Iowa, in 1856, locating 
ona farm. He taught school two winters. In 1862 he enlisted in Com- 
pany F, Forty-sixth Iowa Infantry. In March, 1863, he was discharged 
for disability. In April, 1864, he re-enlisted, recruited a company, and 
as second lieutenant was mustered into Company F, Forty-sixth Iowa 
Infantry. At the close of the war he entered employment with a mer- 
cantile company at Manchester and later engaged in merchandizing on 
his own account for several years. In 1880 he entered employment with 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company as excursion agent. In three 
years he became their general western passenger agent, and received 
promotions until in 1905 he became general immigration agent for the 
company. In this position his time was devoted to the settling up of 
the country adjacent to the road’s southern lines. In 1911 he retired 
after over thirty years continuous service. He served as a member of 
the Iowa Commission of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, and 
as a member of the commission for the erection of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument in Des Moines. He was the originator and promoter 
of the Vicksburg National Military Park and was chairman of the Iowa 
Vicksburg Monument Commission that erected the monuments and 
markers to commemorate the part Iowa troops had in the campaign and 
siege of Vicksburg. He was a public spirited and useful citizen. 


James H. McContocur was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 5, 1856, and died at Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa, February 
26, 1917. Burial was at Mason City, Iowa. When a child he came with 
his parents to Beloit, Wisconsin, and a few years later to Illinois. He 
removed to Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, in 1868. He attended common 
schools and the Mason City High School. He was graduated from Notre 
Dame University in 1879, and from the Law Department of the State 
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University of Iowa in 1882 and that year he commenced the practice of 
law in Mason City. His first partnership was that of McConlogue & 
Miller, then in 1890 he formed with John D. Glass the firm of Glass & 
McConlogue, which later became Glass, McConlogue & Witwer, and 
later again, Glass, McConlogue & Glass. In 1902 he was president of 
the State Bar Association. He was a member of the public library 
board in Mason City and was mayor of the city several years. In 1892 
he was the Democratic candidate for secretary of state. He was a mem- 
ber of the state militia and served on Governor Boies’s staff for four 
years. He was appointed by Governor Carroll a member of the State 
Tax Commission. In September, 1913, Governor Clarke appointed him 
a member of the Board of Control for the unexpired term of John F. 
Wade, deceased. He was reappointed in 1916 for a full term. On the 
Board of Control he gave much attention to prison reform, advocating 
the most humane and liberal methods toward the prisoners. 


Wiiu1am Werpen was born in Highland, Wisconsin, December 8, 1845, 
and died at Iowa Falls, June 8, 1917. He was educated in the district 
schools and taught school for a short time. In 1864 he enlisted in Com- 
pany C, Forty-third Wisconsin Infantry, and served until the close of 
the war. He engaged in general merchandise business at Mifflin, Wis- 
consin, until 1868, when he removed to Iowa Falls, Iowa. After a year’s 
work with his father in the erection of buildings for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, he engaged in the grocery business in which he continued until 
about two years previous to his death. He acted as deputy postmaster 
and as postmaster at Iowa Falls for twelve years. He served as city 
councilman, fire chief, member of the school board and trustee of Ells- 
worth College. He was vice president of the Home Savings Bank, a 
stockholder in the First National Bank of Iowa Falls, and treasurer and 
vice president of the Short Line Railway. He was elected representative 
from Hardin County in 1903 and re-elected in 1906 and 1908, serving 
from the Thirtieth to the Thirty-third general assemblies, inclusive. Mr. 
Welden was a Republican in politics and prominent in Masonic circles, 
having been in 1904 grand commander of the Knights Templar of Iowa. 


Crement J. G, Lowrey was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, in August, 


1837, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January 28, 1917. At the age 
of eight years he removed to Lee County, Iowa. He early evinced a 
desire to study for the church and attended St. Thomas Seminary in 
Kentucky where he completed his studies for the priesthood. He was 
ordained in the old cathedral at Dubuque, November 24, 1862, by Bishop 
Clement Smith. After a short service at the cathedral he was sent to 
a charge consisting of fourteen missions in northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota. Here the work was so heavy that his health broke in a few 
years. In 1867 Father Lowrey took charge of a parish at Cedar Rapids 
and missions at Anamosa, Belle Plaine, Blairstown, Marshalltown, Rock 
Island, Marion and Fairfax. He was instrumental in the building of a 
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large Bohemian church at Cedar Rapids, a church at Marion, and one at 
Fairfax. In 1880 he was transferred to Burlington and later served at 
Keokuk. Ill health forced him to go to Texas where he was serving 
as assistant pastor at the time of the Galveston storm. Toward the 
close of his life he returned to Cedar Rapids and served as chaplain of 
Mercy Hospital. 


Joun Grenons was born in Fannach, Donegal, Ireland, March 28, 1848, 
and died in Chicago, Illinois, February 10, 1917. He came to America 
in 1864, stopping at Philadelphia. He was graduated from Notre Dame 
University and studied law in Philadelphia. He was admitted to the 
bar at Keokuk, Iowa, in 1870. He served as city attorney of Keokuk 
for five years. In 1875 he was elected representative and served in the 
Sixteenth General Assembly. While he was city attorney he caused the 
Supreme Court of the United States to recall two of its prior decisions, 
and to establish the principle that a municipality had the power to col- 
lect wharfage based on the tonnage of the vessel, as well as to settle 
certain other mooted questions. These things gave him a national repu- 
tation. He moved to Chicago in 1879. For some time he edited the 
Chicago Law Journal. He was elected circuit judge in 1893 and served 
continuously until his death. He rendered several notable decisions in 
Chicago affairs, among which were revoking the charter of the Harlem 
Race Track, and fixing gas rates. 


Juuiws M. Jones was born near Milford, Massachusetts, February 16, 
1832, and died at Webster City, Iowa, February 10, 1917. He came to 
Webster City in 1856 and secured an interest in a sawmill on the Boone 
River. From 1858 to 1864 he served as county clerk of Hamilton 
County. He was then appointed paymaster in the army with the rank 
of major, and went to Louisville, Kentucky, remaining there until the 
end of the war. His bond of $50,000 his neighbors and friends made up 
without consulting him. At one time his paymaster’s safe contained 
nearly a million dollars. After the close fo the war he spent two years 
in Chicago in business and then returned to Webster City and engaged 
in general merchandising and later in banking. In 1883 he was elected 
representative and served in the Twentieth General Assembly. In 1896 
he was elected a member of the Hamilton County Board of Super- 


visors. 


Joun A. De Armanp was born in Hollidaysburg, Blair County, Penn- 
sylvania, March 3, 1852, and died at Davenport, Towa, March 30, 1917. 
He came with his parents to Iowa in 1866, attended public school in 
Davenport, and was graduated from high school in 1872. He taught 
school two years, reading medicine at the same time, and then entered the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, and was gradu- 
ated in 1876. He located at Le Claire, Scott County, in the practice of 
medicine, remaining there until 1889, when he removed to Davenport. He 
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was county physician several years and carried out several reforms in 
the treatment of the poor. He was elected to the Davenport City 
Council from his home ward in 1904 and in 1906 was elected councilman- 
at-large. In 1906 he was elected senator and served in the Thirty-second 
and Thirty-third general assemblies. He was a formidable candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Congress from the Second District 
in 1910, when I. S. Pepper was first nominated. 


Tuomas E. Fremrne was born in Stranraer, Scotland, April 24, 1850, 
and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 20, 1917. Burial was at Man- 
chester, Iowa. He came to America in 1868 and soon thereafter entered 
Lenox College at Hopkinton. He later attended Upper Iowa University 
at Fayette, receiving from it the degree of A. B. in 1879. In 1884 he 
received the degree of Ph. D. from Illinois Wesleyan University and in 
1886 the honorary degree of D. D. from Iowa Wesleyan. He became 
an itinerant Methodist Episcopal minister in 1873 and remained in the 
active ministry until 1914. He served charges at Ridgeway, Lansing, 
Northwood, Nora Springs, Mitchell, Elkader, Waukon, Fayette, Daven- 
port, Cedar Rapids, Eldora, and Maquoketa. He served nineteen years 
as presiding elder and district superintendent on the Davenport, Decorah, 
Dubuque, and Marshalltown districts. He was a delegate representing 
his conference in the géneral quadrennial conference of his church four 
different times and at Minneapolis in 1912 he was leader of his delegation 
and received a number of votes for bishop. 


Wiu1am C. Brown was born at Waddington, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, April 21, 1859, and died at Des Moines, Iowa, May 12, 1917. 
The body was interred at Clarion, Iowa. He removed with his parents 
to Ogdensburg, New York, when an infant and his education was 
obtained jin the public schools there. He removed to Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
in 1882 and entered the employ of the Northwestern Railway Company 
as a fireman, He became an engineer in 1884 and followed the vocation 
of engineer until 1892 when he resigned and moved to Clarion and en- 
gaged in real estate and insurance business. For five years he was secre- 
tary of the Wright County Agricultural Society. In 1898 he was elected 
a director in the State Agricultural Society. He served four years as 
vice president of that society. He was sheriff of Wright County from 
1904 to 1909, and was president of the Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association 
one year. In 1910 he was elected representative and served in the 
Thirty-fourth General Assembly. He was elected state treasurer in 1912 
and was re-elected in 1914 and 1916, serving in that office until his death. 


C. S. Laxe was born at Mansfield, Ohio, February 14, 1840, and died 
at his home at Marion, Iowa, February 8, 1917. He came with his par- 
ents to Marion in 1853. At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted in 
Company B, First Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and when it was mustered 
out in August, 1861, re-enlisted in the Eighteenth Volunteer Infantry 
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but was soon transferred to the Twenty-second and later to the Twen- 
tieth Volunteer Infantry, becoming adjutant of the Twentieth. After 
the war he studied law with Rush Clark at Iowa City. In 1866 he 
removed to Marengo and engaged in the practice of law, being for a 
time in partnership with N. B. Holbrook. In 1870 he was elected county 
superintendent of schools for Iowa County. In 1872 he formed a part- 
nership with J. N. W. Rumple. In 1876 he removed to Des Moines. 
In 1884 he was appointed pension agent by President Cleveland for Iowa 
and Nebraska. In 1892 he removed to Burlington and became a partner 
of Judge Smyth. In 1894 he returned to Marengo, practicing law there 
until 1897, when he returned to Marion. 


Arcuimatp C. Wison was born at Warwick, Ontario, Canada, Decem- 
ber 17, 1857, and died at Oelwein, Iowa, February 12, 1917. His educa- 
tion was obtained in common and high schools. He commenced clerking 
in a store at the age of sixteen and iin a drug store at eighteen. In 1887 
he removed to Oelwein and clerked in a drug store there. In 1890 he 
purchased an interest and in 1892 established a drug and book store of 
his own, which he continued to own and conduct through all his active 
life. He served as school director eight years. In 1903 he was elected 
senator from the Allamakee-Fayette district and served in the Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty-second extra general assemblies. 
In 1913 he was appointed a member of the State Commission of Phar- 
macy and was reappointed in 1916, serving until the time of his death. 
In 1915 he was a member of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


Wiu1am H. Teprorp was born in Blount County, Tennessee, November 
8, 1844, and died at Corydon, Iowa, July 25, 1917. He came with his 
parents to Louisa County, Iowa, in 1851. In 1861 he enlisted in Com- 
pany F, Eleventh Iowa Infantry, and served four years. After the 
war he attended Grand View Academy, at Grand View, Louisa County, 
for two years. He then spent two years at the State University of Iowa, 
and was graduated from the Law Department in 1869. That year he 
located at Corydon and engaged in the practice of law. From 1873 to 
1879 he was the senior member of the firm of Tedford & Miles. For 
ten years, 1891 to 1901, he was a judge of the district court. From 1908 
to 1911 he was the senior member of the firm of Tedford & Carter. As 
a lawyer he was successful, as a judge, able, and was a public speaker of 
power. He was a student of literature. 


Watiace M. Greevey was born in Orleans County, New York, March 
15, 1840, and died at Ames, Iowa, February 15, 1917. He obtained a 
good education and taught school. He enlisted in the Union Army and 
became a captain. In 1866 he came to Iowa, locating on a farm one-half 
mile from Ames. In 1873 he removed to Ames and engaged in banking, 
which he followed the rest of his life. He helped to establish and build 
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up the Union National Bank of Ames. He was very successful and at 
the time of his death was rated as a millionaire. In 1887 he was elected 
mayor of Ames, and served three years. In 1901 he was elected repre- 
sentative and was re-elected two years later, serving in the Twenty- 
ninth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first general assemblies. He was a philan- 
thropist. He and his wife gave to Ames the site of its city library, and 
in September, 1916, he gave to the city the magnificent eighty thousand 
dollar Mary Greeley Memorial Hospital. 


Epwarp Haceman was born in Waldeck, Germany, July 4, 1830, and 
died in Burlington, Iowa, February 23, 1917. He received a good educa- 
tion in Germany and came to America in 1843 and to Burlington in 1845. 
He was engaged first in the retail and then in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness up to 1867. He helped found the Iowa State Bank and became one 
of its managers. In 1884 and 1885 he was councilman-at-large and was 
acting mayor a considerable time. From 1887 to 1899 he was a member 
of the board of education, being president the last three years. During 
1895 and the two following years he was a member of the board of park 
commissioners of Burlington. He with P. M. Crapo and Charles Starker 
established Crapo Park. He was a member of the board of trustees of 
the public library. He was a cultured man, a great reader and had 
traveled extensively in this country and in Europe. 


Horace E. Teacnour was born in Oneida County, New York, Janu- 
ary 5, 1846, and died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, February 22, 
1917. He attended common school and Poughkeepsie Business College. 
He came to Des Moines in 1876 and purchased the Capital City Ice 
Company and conducted its business many years. In 1886 he installed 
the first electric railway in Des Moines. He was connected with the 
Des Moines Loan and Trust Company, and the Capital City Insurance 
Company. He assisted in founding the Mutual Telephone Company of 
Des Moines, and the Home Savings Bank, and in the organization of 
banks in several towns outside of Des Moines. He was a member of 
the Polk County Board of Supervisors from 1895 to 1899. In 1901 he 
was elected representative and was re-elected in 1903, serving in the 
Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first general assemblies. 


Josep S. Boise was born at Homer, Courtland County, New York, 
February 8, 1824, and died at his home at Villisca, Iowa, J anuary 16, 
1917, In 1824 he came with his parents to Oxford, Ohio, and in 1837 to 
Medina, Ohio. Here at seventeen years of age he began teaching school, 
which he followed five years. He then entered newspaper work at San- 
dusky, Ohio, following that three years, and then took employment in the 
postoffice in that city, remaining in it during the Filmore administration. 
He then followed fire insurance work one year in Sandusky and two 
years in Milwaukee. From 1856 to 1876 he farmed near Medina, Ohio. 
In 1878 he came to YVillisca where he made his home until his death. 
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Here he was first in the clothing and then in the implement business. 
In 1891 he was elected representative from Montgomery County and 
served in the Twenty-fourth General Assembly. 


Henry Jayne was born in Wayne County, Pennsylvania, November 8, 
1847, and died at his home at Muscatine, Iowa, March 6, 1917. He came 
with his parents to Iowa in 1853 and to Muscatine County in 1856. He 
attended common school. When still young he assisted his father, John 
W. Jayne, in the preparation of Jayne’s Spelling Book. He served as 
deputy clerk of court at Muscatine for five years. He began the study 
of law in 1869 and was admitted to practice in 1871, and became a part- 
ner of the man with whom he studied, Judge William F, Brannon. Later 
he was in partnership with William Hoffman. When he died he was 
dean of the Muscatine County bar. He was a lawyer of more than ordi- 
nary ability and of the highest character. 


Lemven Dweute was born in Washington County, New York, August 
16, 1824, and died at his home in Northwood, Iowa, February 8, 1917. 
He worked on his father’s farm until 1848, and at the carpenter’s trade 
until December, 1856, when he came to Worth County, Iowa. Here he 
bought land and laid out Northwood. He built a gristmill, a sawmill 
and a carding mill, operating them for fifteen years. In 1865 he was 
elected representative and served in the Eleventh General Assembly. 
In 1875 he was elected senator and served in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth general assemblies. In 1881 he helped organize the Worth County 
Savings Bank and was its president many years. In the later years of 
his life he conducted a real estate and loan business. He is generally 
regarded as the “Father of Northwood.” 


Joun E. Howe was born near Washington Court House, Fayette 


* County, Ohio, August 1, 1847, and died at Greenfield, Iowa, April 2, 


1917. He was graduated from Salem Academy, South Salem, Ohio, in 
1867. He taught school and studied medicine. He came to Iowa in 1869 
and was graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keo- 
kuk in June, 1873, and from then was in the active practice of medicine 
and surgery at Greenfield until a few years before his death, achieving 
eminence in his profession. He was appointed by Governor Carroll a 
member of the State Board of Parole in September, 1909, which position 
he held until the time of his death. 


Joun Wo.r was born in Pennsylvania, December 7, 1813, and died at 
Dundee, Iowa, April 22, 1917. In his early manhood he came as far west 
as the Missouri River. He participated in the Black Hawk War and 
served eighteen months in the Mexican War. During the Civil War he 
served in the Union Army for over three years. At its close he contin- 
ued to serve his country as @ ranger, and made fourteen trips from 
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Missouri to Oregon, guarding emigrant trains. He saw a great deal of 
Indian warfare, and his life of over one hundred years embraced a 
remarkably eventful and adventurous career. 


W. H. McAcurawn was born at Shelbyville, Illinois, in November, 1847, 
and died at Bloomfield, Iowa, April 21, 1917. He came with his parents 
to Bloomfield when only six months old. When a lad of seventeen he 
entered as a clerk the drug store of A. D. Gibbons. He later became a 
partner and upon Mr. Gibbons’ death in 1907 became sole owner, retain- 
ing the business until his own death. For twenty years he was a member 
of the board of regents of the Southern Iowa Normal School at Bloom- 
field. In 1895 he was elected representative and served in the Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty-sixth extra General Assembly. 


Nets Larsen was born in Sogn, Norway, September 1, 1841, and died 
at his home at Spring Grove, Minnesota, February 26, 1917. He came 
with his father to America in 1854, stopping that winter in Minnesota 
but in 1855 locating in Winneshiek County, Iowa. Here he engaged in 
farming. In 1879 he was elected a member of the county board of 
supervisors and served six years. In 1885 he was elected representative 
and was re-electd in 1887, serving in the Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
general assemblies. He continued to live on his farm in Winneshiek 
County until 1914, in the meantime holding different township offices. 
In 1914 he retired, removing to Spring Grove, Minnesota. 


Henry C. Burcess was born in Fairfield, Maine, December 20, 1846, 
and died at Cresco, Iowa, March 8, 1917. He came with his parents to 
Lansing, Iowa, in 1861, and to Howard County in 1865. His education 
was obtained in common schools. He was employed at Ossian by the 
Fleming Lumber Company for fifteen years. In 1880 he went to Elma, 
conducting a mercantile business there. In 1885 he purchased the Flem- 
ing lumber business at Cresco and conducted it until 1915. In 1906 
he was elected senator from the Howard-Winneshiek district, and served 


in the Thirty-second, Thirty-second extra and Thirty-third general 
assemblies. 


Cuartes F. Crose was born at Sidney, Iowa, March 16, 1856, and died 
at his home at Santa Ana, California, J anuary 11, 1917. As a boy he 
clerked in his brother's store at Manti, before Shenandoah was founded. 
When the new town was born the store was removed to it in wagons. 
This was one of the first stores in Shenandoah and Mr. Crose was con- 
nected with it as clerk or as partner for nearly forty years, excepting 
one year when he studied medicine and one year when he took a business 
course at Bryant & Stratton’s Business College in Chicago. He was 
elected representative from Page County in 1903, and served in the 


Thirty-first and Thirty-second general assemblies. In 1910 he removed 
to Santa Ana, California, 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLSON ALEXANDER SCOTT 
(From a daguerreotype.) 


